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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in ‘‘ The Pit” at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 











To get best results, use only Victor Neédles on Victor Records 


A thousand new Victor records every year—issued monthly. Simultaneous Opening Day throughout 


America on the 28th of the preceding month. 
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THE LAKE IN THE EXTINCT VOLCANO, MT. MAZAMA, OREGON 


[See Page 10248} 
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From a stereograph, copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 
ONE OF THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF EX-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND 
WHO WILT A’ D THE CONFERENCE FOR THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE. HE INAUGURATED OUR FIRST NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 
[See “The March of Events" 
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The March of Events 


HE meeting of the Governors of the 

states at the White House this month 

is without precedent in two respects: 

the Governors never before came together for 

any reason, and no such influential or represen- 

tative body has ever met in our whole history 

for such a purpose as the preservation of our 

forests and streams and land. The meeting 

will be the more impressive, too, because 
Mr. Cleveland will attend it. 

It is likely to turn out that the definite for- 
mulation of the large plan which this meeting 
will emphasize will be regarded by our de- 
scendants as the most important event of 
our time; and it is the most important work 
of our time whether our descendants so regard 
it or not. 

Men may differ about methods, but about the 
necessity of a united movement to save our 
trees and streams and land, there is no differ- 
ence; and the subject is now becoming so 
well understood that every unit of government 
may be expected to take up the work. intelli- 
gently — municipalities, townships, counties, 
states, and the general government — and 
the people in corporate and private ways. 

Of course, there is a vast deal of educational 
work yet to be done to arouse all the people 
‘to a full appreciation of these fundamental 
duties; and a meeting like this will go far 
to enlist our school machinery, the press, and 
all other educational forces. This movement 
is already changing the people’s attitude to 
the very earth that they live on and making 
a new adjustment of our lives and work. 
And Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Pinchot, in par- 


ticular, have linked their names to a new era 
in our development and in our thought. 


ABOUT POPULARITY 


LITTLE while ago Mr. Roosevelt was 

by far the most popular public man 
in almost every large class of the people that we 
have had in recent times; and he is yet by far 
the most popular if a vote of all the people 
were taken. But in certain strata of our life 
he is now as heartily disliked as any Presi- 
dent ever was. The financial world, a part 
of the railroad world, and a part of the indus- 
trial world would like to see his term of office 
end to-morrow and to see him condemned to 
perpetual silence. He has aroused a bitter 
and unreasoning hatred among a considerable 
number of men belonging to these classes. 

The main cause of this change in the public 
mood is, of course, the panic of last year 
and the consequent depression, for which the 
blame is put on him, his policies, and his 
methods. However unjust this blame may 
be, he must bear it as Mr. Cleveland had 
to bear similar blame during his last years 
of office. 

But there is another cause of this sharp 
change of mood of a part of the public. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s approaching retirement from office 
has much to do with the open criticism of him, 
especially by a large number of politicians 
and their commercial acquaintances. The 
accumulated unfriendlinesses and _ hostilities 
of his whole public life now mass themselves 
noisily because he is soon to lay down power, 
and the politicians who have always disliked 
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MR. AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE WITCHING HOUR,” ONE OF THE SUCCESSFUL PLAYS OF THE CLOSING THEATRICAL SEASON 


[See page 10204) 
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him are now emboldened to vent their pent-up 
hatred. The nearness of his retirement has 
a great deal to do with the violent criticism 
of him in political quarters, and it shows a 
very ungenerous side of our political life. 

Thus may a public man lose popularity 
by precisely the same qualities by which he 
gained it. The same persistence, the same 
frankness, the same energetic speech and 
manner, the ‘same temperament, and even 
the same policies, earnestly pursued, now 
bring curses that once brought praise, and 
hatred instead of popularity. 

All this is interesting though not surprising 
at all; for both the excessive popularity and 
the excessive dislike of the President are 
passing incidents, both being partly artificial; 
and neither will materially affect —or even 
now affects — the judgment of balanced men 
who look before and after. 

In fact, most Presidents in recent years 
have gone out of the White House at the 
lowest ebb of their popularity. A definite 
effort to nominate General Grant for a third 
term failed; Mr. Hayes was less popular when 
his official life ended than at any preceding 
period, and so were Mr. Harrison and notably 
Mr. Cleveland. A great many persons expect 
a President to do many things that he cannot 
do; almost every appointment disappoints a 
dozen applicants; and these accumulated 
hostilities express themselves as retirement 
approaches. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity is, perhaps, now 
at the highest point it has yet reached; 
for his enemies seem blind to the fact that 
their hostility continues to win him an increas- 
ing number of admirers. 


MR. TAFT’S SUCCESS 


M** of sound opinions are already 
adjusting themselves to the thought 
of Secretary Taft as President. Both his 
nomination and his election have been for a 
year or more as nearly certain as any future 
electoral event can be; and month by month 
the list of delegates to the Republican con- 
vention who will vote for him lengthens toward 
the nominating number. 

His bearing as a candidate commends him 
and has won a Steady popularity for him. His 
combination of solidity of mind and good 
humor is to the people’s liking. He is a safe 
man and at the same time a pleasant man. 
His attitude toward all the larger policies now 
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most under discussion may be called an atti- 
tude of progressive conservatism. He will 
take no step backward. Railroad regulation, 
a ‘‘friendly” revision of the tariff, the prose- 
cution of law-breakers, rich or poor, the whole 
movement for a conservative restraint of cor- 
porations within the bounds of law, the dignity 
and the independence of the bench, better 
currency laws — on all these subjects he has 
definite convictions, and they meet the practical 
approval of the great majority of American 
citizens — with the very possible exception 
of his attitude on the tariff. ‘To the discussion 
of all these subjects he has brought frankness 
and a large common sense. 

The ineffective and silly talk which was 
sporadic for several months about “the money- 
power” nominating this or that reactionary 
or pliable candidate has died away in the 
presence of his general popularity. The 
silliest of all political gabble was the talk of his 
“disadvantage” in being the “ Administration 
candidate” — for this is one of his greatest 
advantages. Since the Roosevelt policies are 
so popular as to make the President’s renomi- 
nation inevitable if he had not put himself out- 
side the contest and if it would not be a third 
term for him, then it follows that one of the 
President’s most loyal advisers and friends, 
who will pursue substantially the same policies, 
is for that very reason the more popular. 

But Secretary Taft does not harrow the 
souls of men who object to a President’s bear- 
hunting and chasing nature-fakers and reform- 
ing spelling and preaching fecundity and 
talking publicly with mighty men of muscle 
and of writing many messages and more letters 
and using the singular personal pronoun 
(because it is egotistical) and of using the plural 
personal pronoun (because it hints of royalty) 
and of doing things in general with great 
vim. He will not be a brooding Buddha in 
the White House, but he will not (during the 
first years of his Presidency, at least) get on the 
nerves of folk whom Mr. Roosevelt’s manner 
now drives to unreason and gnashing of teeth. 

But all these sillinesses are negligible. The 
main matter is that Secretary Taft is a man 
of sound thought, of definite convictions, 
of frankness, of courage, and of a wide sym- 
pathy; and he has had better training for the 
Presidency perhaps than any other man since 
the very early days of the Republic. The 
American people may look forward to his 
administration with safety and gratification. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES STILLMAN SPERRY 


[See “The March of Events”) 
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THE PRESIDENCY AND THE SUPREME COURT 


HE following facts about the Justices of 
the Supreme Court are worth notice: 


i Date of Present 

Justices appointment age 
Chief-Justice Fuller . . 1888 75 
Justice Harlan . 1877 75 
Justice Brewer - 1889 71 
Justice White . - 1894 63 
Justice Peckham - 1895 70 
Justice McKenna - 1898 65 
Justice Holmes - 1902 67 
Justice Day - 1903 59 
Justice Moody . 1906 55 


The Chief-Justice and Justices Harlan, Brewer, 
and Peckham have passed the age (70) at 
which they may retire. The very great prob- 
ability is that by retirement or by death an 
unusual number of vacanciés will occur on 
this bench during the administration of the 
next President. 

Justice Harlan was appointed by President 
Hayes; the Chief-Justice and Justices White 
and Peckham by President Cleveland; Justice 
Brewer by President Harrison; Justice Mc- 
Kenna by President McKinley; and Justices 
Holmes, Day, and Moody by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Cleveland’s and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s appointments make up two-thirds of 
the present bench. 

Many men will ask themselves these ques- 
tions before the election: What sort of men 
would Mr. Bryan appoint to these high places, 
if he should become President, and what sort 
of men would Mr. Taft appoint? Few more 
important questions than this will come up 


during the campaign. 
A SERIES of petty anarchistic crimes, 
including the riots in Philadelphia, the 
murder of Father Leo Heinrichs in Denver, 
an attempt to murder the chief of the Chicago 
police, and an unemployed demonstration in 
New York, with what seems to have been a 
desperate attempt to annihilate a cordon of 
police with a bomb, leads naturally to the 
question, what are we to do with anarchists? 
From time to time outbursts of lawlessness 
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of democracies. Yet we cannot afford 4 
close our eyes to the steady growth of t 
spirit of lawlessness. 

Secretary Straus, of the Department of 
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Commerce and. Labor, has ordered especially grow no tobacco. 
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strict examination of all immigrants, and 
enforcement of the laws for the shutting out 
of foreign anarchists. This is a first step. 
President Roosevelt has instructed the Post- 
Office to exclude from its privileges a Patterson 
newspaper which is one of the most blatant 
advocates of the bomb and the knife. The 
police of the great cities, the natural centres 
of lawlessness, have received definite instruc- 
tions to guard against seditious meetings, 
and the authorities have exercised their power 
of discretion in refusing permits for various 
mass-meetings that seemed to promise the 
promulgation of the anarchistic propaganda. 

Further than this we have not as yet gone.. 
The leaders of the anarchist movement still 
live at peace, watched, it is true, yet free to 
come and go. The law against which their 
hands are raised protects them, and must con- 
tinue to protect them until they openly break 
it. A dozen newspapers in New York are 
circulated every day, carrying with them 
an open incentive to violence, yet so carefully 
written that they escape the penalties of the 
iaw for the spreading of such sedition. 

The Socialists disclaim ali connection with 
the anarchists. In theory, the disclaimer 
is doubtless correct. Few of the so-called 
Socialists believe in the doctrine of violence. 
Yet, the uneducated, half-civilized, ill-bal- 
anced foreigner of the East Side “‘:gglistens 
to the hot denunciations of the existing form 
of government, of the “reign of wealth,” of 
the extravagance of the rich, as they fall from 
the lips of the purely Socialist orator, cannot 
distinguish between this teaching and the 
teaching of his anarchist leader. Both preach 
revolt, and the man who hears takes his own 
method of revolt. The responsibility for 
the outrages must rest on the shoulders of the 
Socialist orators and writers in common with 
the anarchistic teachers. 

The student of government and law may 
find these sporadic outbursts an interesting 
matter of study. If he turn from the cities, 
and let his mind rest on the state of affairs 
in Kentucky, he will find an even more inter- 
esting condition. In that state, certain men 
have decided that the price’ paid for leaf 


gobacco by the manufacturers has been too 


must occur even in the most carefully regulat 
Yiow. To raise it, they banded together and 


decided that they would not grow tobacco 
this year. Going further, they served notice 


on the other growers in the state that they must 
To make the matter more 
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certain, they swept the country in night-riding 
bands, burning tobacco-barns, scraping out 
the tobacco beds, destroying property in every 
direction. The local newspapers estimate that 
more than $50,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed by these marauders last winter. 
This blatant disregard of law is of a piece 
with the anarchy and disorder that so deeply 
disgraced Colorado, Idaho, and Montana 
within the past few years. It marks a semi- 
civilized condition, on the level of Portugal 
or Bulgaria. No excuse removes the stain, 
no matter how well it may be expressed. 
The capture and punishment of only a few 
of the hundreds involved in these disgraceful 
affairs is needed to break up the movement. 
If the state cannot accomplish that much, the 
state is a laughing-stock before the country. 
All these events show that what this country 
needs above all other things is a deeper, 
truer, more effective appreciation of themeaning 
of the law. Until the law becomes a part of 
our national life, a part of our very nature, 
we cannot hope to escape these outbursts 
of anarchy and assassination. The Govern- 
ment can do something, but so long as it 
remains without the solid backing of the people, 
it cannot do very much. Lawlessness yet 
comes too easily to the surface of American life. 


DEGENERATE, MOLLYCODDLED TOWN-LIFE 


OW, as always in times of depression, 
the problem of the unemployed presses 
on the cities —the unemployed who would 
do work if they could get it to do in their usual 
haunts. That any man should be out of 
work who is able and willing to work is 
proof of a great defect in our industrial organi- 
zation; for in most parts of the United States 
to-day, in spite of the depression, the crying 
need is not for work but for men who will 
work. 

The official report recently made at Albany 
on the needs of rural life shows that there is 
room for two million more persons in the state 
of New York. From Virginia to Texas almost 
every neighborhood has rich acres that cry 
out for workers — acres on which somebody 
will achieve independence within a reasonable 
time. In the Pacific States there is not labor 
enough to carry on the enterprises that have 
been begun, to say nothing of others that wait 
only for men who will work. For every man 
out of work in our cities there is, it is safe to 
say, a profitable chance for dozens of men 
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somewhere in the country and in the small 
towns. 

For we have forgotten, in the disproportion- 
ate development of city life during the last thirty 
or forty years, that the United States is, and 
always will be, mainly an agricultural country. 
Financial and commercial organization and 
all the great new tools of modern life are tools 
chiefly for the development of cities. We 
have invented and applied all possible conve- 
niences and comforts and allurements for town- 
people; and until lately we have permitted 
the country people to shift for themselves 
in the old way. The whole force of modern 
social organization and development has been 
directed to urban growth. Now, therefore, 
whenever it happens that there are more people 
in the towns than the towns have work for, they 
are helpless. They have been wrongly trained. 
They do not know the country. They have 
a dread of and a contempt for it. They do 
not even know how to go to it or how to try 
to find out. The suffering in the cities is the 
penalty for this sin of a wrong direction of life. 


II 


The work of charity for the relief of suffering 
is becoming a sort of science in the big cities; 
and the good men (some of whom are wise) 
that have it in hand are no doubt doing their 
task better than it has ever before been done. 
Yet there are few more pathetic things in all 
the annals of human ignorance than the recent 
assembling of a crowd of men, who say they 
want work and who need food, to be harangued 
by goody-goody reformers and sentimental 
leaders and to be scattered by a fool with 
a bomb —this in a public square in New 
York City; and the public press of the whole 
town fell to discussing the great principle of 
the freedom of assembly, and learned men 
of confused ideas wrote about the rise of 
freedom by this sacred right, and the grave 
question was discussed on two continents 
whether the police should club a Socialist 
mollycoddle or should protect him, and the 
labor unions discussed socialistic programmes 
— all this when a day’s ride or less in a train 
would take half the population of New York 
City, men, women, and children, to land where 
their work is needed and where every really 
efficient family could become independent in 
five years! 

Such an occurrence as this suggests the 
inquiry whether the pampering of men in the 
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cities by the attitude and the influence of the 
rich, by the weakness of the charitable, by the 
lack of real leadership among the laboring 
classes, by the vice of yellow journalism, 
and by the rottenness of city government 
is not making a large part of city-dwellers 
hopelessly degenerate. These city dwellers on 
the lower levels of industrial life never find out 
what American citizenship means nor what 
American life offers. They. are the victims of 
bad city government. They are the victims of 
hard employment. They are the victims of 
degrading class distinctions such as arise where- 
ever the very rich live. They are the victims 


- of labor unions, some of which encourage only 


sloth and dependence. To be men and to 
see the horizon all around are impossible to 
them. ‘Two or three generations of such life 
will produce a distinctly degenerate type. 

There is need of larger, stronger, franker 
leadership; and need to come back to the old 
truth that the normal life is life on the soil; 
and there is need to come back to the other 
old truth that pampering ignorant and degen- 
erate men, feeding them free, dealing tenderly 
with them, preaching either revenge to them 
or a Utopia that cannot be realized — that 
all this is the best way to weaken manhood, 
to destroy self-dependence, to turn American 
cities into places of palaces and almshouses 
and slums, whereas American cities ought 
to be chiefly the market-places for American 
farmers and manufacturers in smaller towns. 
It is now easier for a Jew to find his way from 
an obscure ghetto in Poland to a ghetto in 
New York than it is for an average American 
workingman in New York to find his way 
to a profitable farm within a day’s journey. 
The namby-pamby and the dreamers have 
been tinkering with the problem long enough. 
It is time for business men of sense and of en- 
ergy to take it in hand. If they do not, we 
shall make of our cities mere breeding-places 
of degenerates. What now keeps the unem- 
ployed in the cities are chiefly the vices of body 
and of mind, and wrong, tame, sentimental 
dealing with the subject which leads to 
degeneracy. 


III 


Of course the huddled thousands in the 
city, who have become like cattle, do not wish 
to go to the country — because they have 
become like cattle and have developed tastes 
and habits that bind them to the servitude 
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and the conveniences of urban life. But if a 
small part of the money and of the energy 
were spent in trying to get them away that 
is spent in bringing them here from Europe, 
there would be such travel as would tax all 
the railroads leading out of New York. 

Small societies have for many years been 
successful in finding country homes for city 
children; and there is no reason why similar 
work done on a large scale under good man- 
agement should not succeed with adults 
and with families. The cooperation of the 
governments of the rural states, or of societies 
in them, would, of course, be necessary; and 
so would the active cooperation of the rail- 
roads. The point is, there is nothing impossi- 
ble in such an undertaking, unless it be im- 
possible to become sufficiently earnest about 
it to induce the proper men to take it up. 

Some such earnest and concerted move- 
ment is necessary to prevent the forces of city 
life from causing a permanent degeneracy 
of a considerable part of the urban population. 


CORPORATE BUSINESS WITH OPEN DOORS 


OU may find instances almost any day 
in commercial and financial circles 
of a recent change from the methods that were 
in a measure secret and oligarchical to methods 
that are open and that pay more heed to 
the rights of the public. An indication of 
such a change of thought, it not of method, 
is the universal comment that was made on 
the fees allowed by a New York court to the 
three receivers of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company. 

This company was in the hands of three 
receivers for four months. Their task was 
a delicate and perhaps a somewhat difficult 
one, but it involved no personal risk. The 
law permitted the court to fix the fees of the 
receivers by a percentage, at about $125,000 
each; and the judge did allow them $75,000 
each and their three counsel $25,000 each. 
But these fees, although they fell far below 
what the law permitted, struck the community 
as scandalous. 

Yet five years ago, in the days when the pub- 
lic hardly dared to question any action done 
in the realm of high finance, even larger fees 
would hardly have attracted general notice; 
for then banks and trust companies and other 
corporations were, as a rule, regarded as the 
property of high financiers and their intimates 
and favorites. But a great change has come. 
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Publicity now beats fiercely upon all such 
transactions. The common stockholder or 
depositor is now emboldened to assert rights 
that he had almost forgotten were his, and his 
rights are, to a degree at least, now conceded. 
A corresponding change is taking place in the 
management of many corporations, in the 
practice of corporation law, and, of course, 
in the general attitude of the public. 

It is this improvement in commercial and 
financial methods — this way of doing business 
more in the sight of the stockholder and of 
the public —that is the moral justification 
of all the agitation that we have had. In 
spite of mistakes, jolts, injustices, losses, and 
all sorts of temporary troubles, the general 
movement has been wholesome in its results, 
and we are not likely to go back to the old 
ways of doing corporate business behind 
closed doors and at the hands of oligarchies 
who make methods of their own. The stock- 
holder and the public count for more and more. 
A SINGLE corporation, with the smaller 

corporations it controls, gave employ- 
ment during 1907 to more than 210,000 
people, and paid out in wages and salaries 
more than $160,000,000. ‘Thus, on the usual 
basis of such calculations, the work of the 
United States Steel Corporation gave a liv- 
ing to a million people, men, women, and 
children. 

Whether it is a profitable or a fit thing that 
a single aggregation should furnish a living 
to more people than live in any but our largest 
cities is a question that may be left to the 
economists. In forming a judgment, it must 
be remembered that the average wages in 1907 
increased about 5 per cent. over the average 
for 1906. Moreover, the laborers seem to 
have been satisfied. They bought many 
thousands of shares of the stock of the corpor- 
ation that employed them, at prices consider- 
ably below the market prices. 

This corporation, which was a_ bugbear 
during the first few years of its life, seems to 
have ‘“‘made good.” It has not oppressed 
either its competitors, its markets, its laborers, 
or its backers. Its management has been 
clean, open, and honest. It took the lead 
from the very start in telling the public what 
it was doing, and its annual reports are the 
fullest reports issued by the big industrial 
companies. It has the strength of a giant, 
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but so far it has not used its strength 
oppressively. 


POLITICS AND BANKS 


WO public officials have recently left 
the service of state and country to 
seek the larger rewards of private business. 
One, Mr. Charles H. Keep, resigned a position 
as one of the Public Service Commissioners 
of New York to accept the task of managing 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company of New 
York, which has resumed business after four 
months in the hands of receivers. The second, 
Mr. William B. Ridgely, leaves the office 
of Comptroller of the Currency to accept a 
position as president of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Kansas City, another insti- 
tution that went down in the panic and has 
again resumed business. 

It has become an axiom that the Government 
cannot keep its banking officials in its service 
when the private banking interests begin to 
bid for them. Mr. Ridgely received $5,coo 
a year as Comptroller of all the national banks. 
As president of one, he will probably receive 
at least twice that salary, and possibly much 
more. Mr. Keep was once superintendent 
of banks in New York state, and served as well 
as could be expected under the conventions 
of his office at that time. 

The office of Comptroller is one of the 
most important offices in Washington. It 
is at the head of the machinery for clean 
banking. It puts in motion every reform in 
the detail of banking administration, and 
should be responsible for all errors that creep 
in. Under these circumstances, the salary 
paid seems ridiculous. The whole department 
needs reorganization on a scale commensurate 
with the business interests it represents. It 
is surely nonsense that the same salary which 
was considered adequate when there were but 
a few dozen small banks in the country should 
be considered adequate at this time when the 
office of the Comptroller has supervision over 
nearly seven thousand national banks. 


FACILITIES FOR ALL THE PEOPLES’ SAVINGS 


HERE is every good reason to hope for 

the establishment of postal savings-banks 
according to the plan made by the Postmaster 
General and approved by most competent 
men and bodies that have studied the subject. 
Under this plan any person more than ten 
years old may have a deposit of any sum 
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between $1 and $500, which shall draw 2 
per cent. interest; the postmasters shall de- 
posit these savings in the United States banks 
in their communities, which shall allow to the 
Government 23 per cent. The money will thus 
go into circulation in the communities where 
it is saved, and its safety will be guaranteed 
by the Government. 

The need of such savings banks in most parts 
of the country is obvious. In the Pacific States 
the average distance that men have to go 
to reach any bank is 55 miles; in the 
Southern States, 33 miles; in the Middle States, 
25 miles. This is, of course, a prohibitive 
distance. In the New England States, where 
savings-banks are accessible to. most of 
the population, they have deposits of more 
than a billion and a quarter dollars — more 
than in all the rest of the Union except New 
York. There is no doubt that accessible 
and safe depositories for savings in every 
part of the country — and only postal savings 
banks, of course, can be made so accessible — 
would put many hundreds of millions of dollars 
into circulation that is now hoarded in small 
sums, and this is enough money to make an 
enormous difference to the prosperity of the 
country. 

During the last fiscal year more than 72 
millions were sent abroad by postal money- 
orders only; and it is known that much of this 
was sent for deposit in foreign postal savings- 
banks. Many newcomers are distrustful of 
our banks, and in the large cities there have 
been many private so-called banks that 
swindled them. 

For the encouragement of thrift, for the 
keeping of much money in the. United States 
that now goes abroad, and for the putting of 
an enormous sum in circulation that is now 
hoarded in small amounts, postal savings- 
banks would serve, as nothing else can, the 
people in practically every part of the country. 
Even Canada has 50 millions in such banks. 


THE STATE ANTI-RAILROAD LAWS 


HE riot of anti-railroad state legislation 

of last year was dealt with in a very 
definite way when the laws of Minnesota 
(and the laws of North Carolina and Alabama 
are of the same kind) came before the Supreme 
Court. The court in its decision laid down 
— or reaffirmed — two plain general principles, 
(1) that property may not be taken or confis- 
cated without due process of law (these state acts 
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were really confiscatory) ; and (2) that no person 
or corporation may be denied the protection 
of the law. The following extract from the 
decision makes the court’s’ position plain: 


“ By reason of the enormous penalties provided 
in the rate laws, by way of fines against the com- 
panies and imprisonment of their agents and 
employees, the companies were in effect prevented 
from ever questioning the validity of those laws, 
as the risk of confiscation of property and im- 
prisonment of agents in case the companies failed 
in their defense, was too much to undertake in 
order to obtain a judicial decision of the question 
of such validity. 

“* Such laws are therefore held unconstitutional, 
as they prevented the companies from resorting 
to the courts, and therefore deprived them of the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


In a word, these state legislatures in their 
regulative zeal—a blind zeal without knowl- 
edge — overshot the mark. 

The loss and general depression of business 
and the severe discouragement to railroad 
investment and extension had already shown 
the suicidal nature of such state acts; and 
now the Supreme Court decides, as every well- 
informed lawyer knew it would decide, that 
this violent attack on property was unconsti- 
tutional. 

All the high, fine, brave talk abo t “states 
rights,” therefore, went for nothing — being 
the sound of now forgotten demagogy; and 
the chance of sane and really proper state 
regulation has, perhaps, been set back by 
this Populistic onslaught. If state politicians 
would substitute state “duties” for state 
“rights” in their vocabulary and their activity, 
they would make a real advance in thought 
and in usefulness. 


THE LOG OF THE GREAT FLEET 


HE arrival of Rear-Admiral Evans and 

his sixteen battleships in Magdalena 

Bay, after a voyage of nearly 15,000 miles, 
ended an exploit that justifies national pride. 
It also rounded out, in a befitting manner, 
the career of a commanding officer who is 
both the idol of the navy and the admiration 
of his country. The reception which our 
ships received throughout the voyage, the 
seamanship of their officers, and the behavior 
of the sailors on shore was gratifying in the 
extreme. The cruise has kept alive our 
confidence in our floating defenders, and it 
has justified the wisdom of the President 
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in sending them. Since it is scheduled to 
continue its voyage around the world, thereby 
accomplishing by far the longest cruise ever 
taken by so large a fleet, it is well to keep 
its log in mind. 

With “good bye and good luck!” from the 
President, the fleet left Newport News on 
December 16, 1907. It carried 14,000 men — 
|.alf of the American navy — and it represented 
in its construction a cost of more than 100 
millions of dollars. 

The sailors spent Christmas at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, and sailed for Rio de Janeiro on 
December 29th, and spent the New Year at sea. 
January 6th gave “King Neptune” the busiest 
day of his long career, for on that date about 
12,000 sailors ‘“‘crossed the line” for the 
first time. Everybody from the Rear-Admiral 
to the coal-passers took notice of the event. 
“Wireless” messages from ‘“ Neptune” began 
to arrive the preceding day, and some of 
them were appalling. Ducking-stools were 
ordered which would allow the victims of the 
initiation to turn four flipflaps before they 
hit the royal tank. ‘‘His Majesty” was wel- 
comed by the commanding-officers of each 
ship, and he did his work in traditional style. 
Nobody was spared, not even Lieutenant 
Evans, the Rear-Admiral’s son. The news- 
paper representatives aboard received par- 
ticular attention. 

The reception at Rio de Janeiro, where the 
fleet arrived on January 12th, was practically 
an outpouring of the people. The welcome 
was unmistakably from the heart. The war- 
ships were seventy-five miles away when they 
caught the first signal of greeting, and they 
were a dozen miles from the harbor when a 
reception committee of three Brazilian ships 
hove in sight. These fired the 13-gun salute and 
then added two guns for good measure, there- 
by promoting the American commander to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral. On the shore 
and the house-tops of Rio the whole popula- 
tion seemed to appear, and it was said that 
most of the people had spent the greater 
part of two days in that attitude. The ten- 
days’ stay in Brazilian waters was one continual 
ovation. 

The city of Buenos Ayres was not on the 
list of stopping-places, but the Argentinians 
did not allow this fact to prevent them from 
extending a cordial greeting. A squadron of 
the Argentinian navy came hundreds of miles 
out to sea and manceuvred around until 
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they “picked up” a wireless operator and 
located the fleet. As the two fleets approached 
each other, the Argentinians manned their 
rails, which is the honor accorded to the head 
of a nation, and then gave a 17-gun salute, 
thus making the late Vice-Admiral Evans a 
full Admiral. 

Punta Arenas, on the Strait of Magellan, 
was the next stopping-place, but Chile’s 
welcome was signaled from a station on the 
shore long before the anchors were dropped, 
on February ist. At Punta Arenas the 
American fleet was met by a Chilean cruiser, 
with the United States Minister and Consul 
on board; the Government of Chile had sent 
the cruiser to bear its official welcome and to 
pilot the visitors through the dangerous 
passage. In acknowledgment of the courtesy, 
Admiral Evans swung his ships into the harbor 
of Valparaiso (though it was not one of the 
stopping-places) and saluted the President of 
Chile. 

The Americans were met by a Peruvian 
warship 250 miles at sea and escorted into 
the harbor of Callao, the port of Lima. Here, 
at the last stop in South America, the reception 
was as enthusiastic as it had been at Rio. 
Indeed, with the single exception of the 
Port-of-Spain, there was nothing perfunctory 
about the greetings anywhere. The people of 
South America were genuinely glad to see 
the Americans in their harbors, and they 
showed it. 

With the safe arrival of all the ships in Mag- 
dalena Bay, the original programme was com- 
pleted. The vessels then prepared immediately 
to engage in the annual target-practice. 


II 


Wholly aside from the welcome of the 
South American peoples— which we had 
every reason to expect —there are other 
facts which give us deep satisfaction. Onc 
of these is the conduct of the American sailors 
on shore. The arrival of a fleet with 14,0co 
men anxious for shore-leave is reasonable 
ground for apprehension in any port, and 
cablegrams regarding the conduct of Rear- 
Admiral Evans’s men were awaited with 
some concern. The first report came from 
Port-of-Spain, in the form of a letter from 
the British Governor to the fleet-commander: 

“T would ask to be allowed to offer my con- 
gratulations on the good behavior of your men on 
leave. A residence of seven years in Gibraltar, 
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which is a rendezvous of the fleets of the world, 
has given me some experience of Jack ashore, 
and I can assert that your men have established 
a reputation which would be hard to equal and 
impossible to excel.” 


At Rio, 1,000 men went ashore with a whoop, 
but they behaved so excellently that an equal 
number was given leave the next day. A 
saloon-brawl, growing out of a misunderstand- 
ing and in which no serious damage was done, 
caused Rear-Admiral Evans to withdraw 
shore-leave, but the city immediately sent a 
request that 2,000 men instead of 1,000 should 
be allowed ashore. The result was so satis- 
factory that on Sunday nearly 5,000 American 
sailors were let loose in the city. Out of 
that number, about twenty returned to their 
ships as “plain drunks.” It is doubtful 
if 5,000 men from any other class of Americans 
could show a _ better record under like 
circumstances. 

Another cause for gratification was the 
behavior of the battleships throughout this 
long vovage. Every ship that left Newport 
News arrived in Magdalena Bay in fighting 
condition. Not only did the fleet make the 
passage of the Strait of Magellan in safety, 
but this achievement was accomplished in 
a dense fog that prevailed much of the time. 
During a portion of the voyage, a thick fog 
enclosed the warships for twenty-four hours. 
The positions of the ships ahead and astern 
could be made out only by signals. When 
the fog at length lifted, the landsmen aboard 
were amazed to see the entire fleet sailing 
along in good alignment, with the proper 
intervals between the vessels. Seamanship 
like this is worth all the money that it costs us. 


III 


The fleet will leave San Francisco early in 
July to return via the Philippines and the 
Mediterranean. It will call at Honolulu and 
at a port in the Samoan Islands, after which 
it will proceed to Australia, where a great 
welcome awaits it. One of the strongest 
evidences of the good feeling that prevails 
among the Anglo-Saxon peoples was the 
enthusiasm with which Melbourne received 
the news that the fleet would visit that port. 
It will also spend ten days at Sydney and 
then sail for the Philippines. 

Two official calls will be paid in the Far 
East. Japan and China have each sent 
urgent invitations, and both were promptly 
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accepted. No one doubts for a moment that 
the welcome will be genuine, and the visit 
will strengthen the friendly relations that 
have so long existed. 

The return to American waters will be by 
way of Suez and Gibraltar. It will be a 
goodly sight when nearly two-score battleships 
flying the United States flag pause to salute the 
Union Jack flying over the great fortress of rock. 

Meanwhile, the critics who derided the Presi- 
dent’s naval programme when it was first 
proposed have been practically silenced by the 
pride and the approval of the whole ration. 


ABOUT GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


NE of the most vivid of the early recol- 
lections of every American’s life is 
the voluminous Government Report. It stands 
out in his memory alongside the family Bible, 
the old spinning-wheel, his first pair of boots. 
He can recall exactly how it looked — they 
all looked alike, except for thickness — yet 
who has a recollection of ever seeing them used 
for the purpose of reading? “ Patent-Office 
Reports” was the name by which they were 
generally known, regardless of the bureau from 
which they originated, and the term has gone 
into our language as a synonym for that 
which is wholly and always unreadable. They 
served a variety of useful purposes, however: 
They gave a touch of solemn dignity to the 
family bookcase; they made fairly good 
scrap-books; they helped the child without 
a high chair to rise in the world; and they 
perpetually reminded the voting members 
of the family that the Representative of the—— 
District had their individual welfare at heart. 
But nobody seemed to imagine that they 
were made to be read. A long perspective 
of the Government Printing Office is a most 
convincing argument against the doctrine 
of the liberty of the press. 

This black-robed friend of our childhood 
is still with us, but it is not so distinctive. 
Time has wrought changes in it, with the 
course of nature reversed. The reports from 
some departments and bureaus have merely 
changed the color of the binding, it is true. 
But it is an unmistakable evidence of progress 
toward a higher civilization that thousands of 
books from the Government Printing Office 
are now intended as reading matter. Most 
of them are attractively bound; many are illus- 
trated with photographs, maps, and diagrams; 
now and then may be found one that has 
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real literary merit. Better still, it is the 
practice of many bureaus to issue interesting 
parts of their reports in pamphlet form for 
wider distribution. 

True, the advance of civilization has been 
somewhat retarded by the medieval methods 
of the Superintendent of Documents, but 
even that office will eventually become mod- 
ernized. When that is accomplished, it will 
no longer be required that a reputable con- 
cern — listed in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s — 
shall first write to Washington for the price of a 
pamphlet in order that the money may be 
sent in advance. Suppose, for example, that 
The Manin a Hurry wants to know the num- 
ber of men composing a regiment of the United 
StatesArmy. The mode of procedure is some- 
what like this: 

(1) The letter of inquiry goes, let us say, 
to the War Department, addressed to the 
Chief of Staff. It is respectful, typewritten, 
brief, and businesslike. 

(2) The clerk to whom it is submitted 
folds it up neatly and attaches to it a mem- 
orandum stating that Mr. Man-in-a-Hurry 
desires to know the number of men com- 
posing a regiment of the United States army. 
This memorandum clears away all obscurity. 

(3) Somebody dictates a reply, stating that 
the information can be secured from a certain 
pamphlet which can be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents. This reply is 
typewritten and a copy filed away for use 
in case the Government becomes involved 
in litigation over the matter. 

(4) On receipt of this reply, The Man in 
a Hurry swears softly to himself. Then he 
hurriedly writes to the Superintendent of 
Documents, requesting him to send the pamph- 
let by return mail, with bill. 

(5) The Superintendent of Documents, being 
a prompt and capable official, immediately 
causes to be sent to Mr. Man-in-a-Hurry a 
letter saying that the price of the pamphlet 
is ten cents, and that it will be forwarded 
upon receipt of the price. He adds, however, 
that the money must be sent in a certain form; 
uncertified checks and postage-stamps will 
positively not be accepted. 

(6) The Man in a Hurry receives this letter 
and again he swears — but not softly nor to 
himself. If there be yet time for the infor- 


mation to be of use, he goes to the post-office 
and secures a money-order for ten cents and 
orders the 


pamphlet. Then he mentally 
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calculates the amount of energy that has been 
expended at hoth ends of the line and concludes 
that anarchy is not altogether bad, after all. 
Indeed, he thinks he knows a place where a 
small bomb would really do good. 

This is an actual case, and it can be dupli- 
cated by the thousand. Properly to estimate 
the caution of the Superintendent of Documents 
against the possible loss of revenue, it should 
be remembered that unnumbered tons of his 
product are being given away every week. 
The Man in a Hurry, while acting in a different 
capacity, once received from this same official 
— and without a specific request — nine mail- 
bags full of bound volumes, by registered mail. 


MAKING RURAL LIFE PROFITABLE 


O MORE important work is going on 
anywhere in the United States than 
the ‘farmers’ cooperative demonstration work”’ 
in the Southern States, under the direction 
of Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington. Supported in part 
by this Department and in part by the General 
Education Board, 148 agents, or traveling 
teachers of good farming, go to the farmers 
and “demonstrate” on their own land (the 
farmers themselves doing the work, under 
the agents’ directions) the benefits of right 
methods. They show by experiment (not by 
mere preaching) that the observance of ten 
simple “commandments” of good farming 
will result in an enormous and unsuspected 
increase of yield. 

There are now in the Southern States, 
from Texas to Virginia (inclusive), about 
32,000 such demonstration farms, and some 
of the results are tabulated below. In the 
first column is set down the average yield 
per acre of corn and cotton as shown by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture, and in the second column the 
average yield per acre produced on the demon- 
stration farms last year: 


YIELD PER ACRE OF CORN 


General Demonstration 

State Average Average 
Mississippi 17 bushels 35 bushels 
Alabama 15% bushels 374 bushels 
Virginia 25 bushels 434 bushels 

YIELD OF LINT COTTON PER ACRE 

General Demonstration 

otale Average Average 
Mississippi 228 pounds 445 pounds 
Alabama 169 pounds 428 pounds 
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A cotton plant of the average size from a 
row worked by the old methods, pulled up on 
a certain day, was 14 inches high and weighed 
3 ounces. Another plant of the average size, 
pulled up on the same day and grown from 
seed planted on the same day as the seed of 
the first plant, worked by the new method, 
was 22 inches high and weighed 6 ounces. 

It is hard to repress enthusiasm in com- 
menting on such results and, though the 
making of predictions is the most hazardous use 
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ernments, and organizations of individuals 
will continue it and extend it till every farmer 
who has any brains will profit by it; and the 
farmer who lacks brains will ultimately have 
to give up his land to one who has. In Texas, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, several communi- 
ties have already provided money by individual 
subscriptions to carry on the work and to 
extend it; and there is reason to hope that state 
legislation will enable the agriculture depart- 
ments of the states to make such work con- 
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DEMONSTRATION FARMS IN MISSISSIPPI, 1907 
(Indicated by dots) 


of the imagination, there is a strong temp- 
tation to make them. But, if this work goes 
on long enough to reach the mass of farmers 
in these states, where agricultural methods 
have been especially backward, they will 
become at some time the richest agricultural 
part of the Union and one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions in the world. . 

This “demonstration,” or purely educational 
work now going on, is in its very nature tem- 
porary. It had its beginning in the necessity 
of showing the farmers how best to combat 
the cotton-boll weevil. But the expectation 
is that the state governments, county gov- 


DEMONSTRATION FARMS IN MISSISSIPPI, 1908 
(Indicated by dots) 


tinuous for an indefinite time. The Farmers’ 
Union, an organization of the most extensive 
membership in these states, is giving its help 
in many localities. 

One of our fundamental tasks is to make 
rural work as profitable for the average man 
as work in towns and cities. As soon as we 
have done that, the social and intellectual 
building-up of rural life will follow so fast 
that the country will cease to be drained 
by the towns of much of its best brains 
and character. This work, therefore, goes 
to the very bottom of our national well- 
being. It brings a quicker and larger direct 
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result in money than any form of education 
that you can name. 


“MIGRATORY”? FARMING 


NE of the interesting and profitable effects 
of better agricultural methods is the 
growing habit of “migratory” farming. A 
farmer in a Northern state, whose main work 
is done from April to November, may have 
another farm or an orchard in one of the Gulf 
States where he may work from November 
to April. A truck-farm or an orchard in the 
South may be made to yield as profitable a crop 
as corn or wheat or fruit in the North; and 
the farmer has the pleasanter part of the year 
for his outdoor work at each place. 

To give an example: A New Jersey farmer 
makes about $1,500 a year from his crop. 
About the first of November he goes to Florida 
and cultivates a few acres in celery, which pays 
for his journey and yields him $1,500 more, 
clear profit; and he spends his whole year 
under the pleasantest climatic conditions. 

Such a life is a very happy one for the man 
who knows his calling — the man who is a 
real farmer; but the mere amateur is no more 
likely to succeed on one such farm than on 
the other. The point is, the real farmer is 
no longer a necessary slave of his acres and 
of rural isolation. Distance may be profitably 
eliminated for him as well as for other business 
men, and he, too, may get profit that comes 
from cheap travel and transportation as well 
as the enjoyment of both summer and winter 
in the country under conditions that make 
the “tourist” life stupid by comparison. 


CROMER AND GORDON 


[’ HAS been the good fortune of Egypt to 
have identified with its modern history 
two remarkable Englishmen — as far removed 
from each other in temperament, habits of 
thought, and purpose of life as the West is 
distant from the East. The names of these 
two men — Lord Cromer, the diplomat, and 
“‘Chinese’’ Gordon, the soldier — are engraven 
on its modern history as ineffaceably as the 
names of Rameses and Cleopatra on the his- 
tory that has been rolled up like a scroll. 
Throughout a few dramatic months the careers 
of the two Englishmen were bound up together, 
for Lord Cromer was the connecting link 
between Khartoum and London when Gordon 
made his last fight. So when one takes up 


the Earl of Cromer’s notable book, ‘“ Modern 
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Egypt ’’— which is a fitting climax to his more 
than fifty years’ of public service — he instinc- 
tively turns first of all to see what the great 
diplomat has to say concerning the heroic 


soldier. That this should be the case twenty- 
three years after the curtain went down on 
the tragedy of Khartoum is a strong evidence 
of the enduring character of Gordon’s memory. 

The Earl of Cromer is to be admired for 
the spirit of frankness and fairness with which 
he discusses the Sudan campaign, not hesi- 
tating to criticize the acts of others and not 
sparing himself. He consistently reaffirms 
his own judgment that no Englishman should 
have been sent to Khartoum — certainly not 
Gordon, whose appointment he had _ twice 
opposed — and regrets that he allowed the 
combined judgment of others finally to make 
him distrust his own. However, this was one 
of those occasions when official judgment was 
swept aside by popular sentiment. The 
people of England had made up their mind 
that the native garrisons in the Sudan must 
be relieved, and that Gordon was the one 
man in the British army to execute the task. 
And, in passing, it may be remarked that the 
English people are well pleased with the 
manner in which Gordon kept the faith. 

To Cromer’s credit be it said that when 
it had been determined to send Gordon he 
backed him up to the full extent of his official 
power. “General Gordon was no friend 
of the particular official class to which I 
belonged,” he says; and, on the other hand, 
the British Agent had no great admiration 
for an officer “who habitually consults the 
Prophet Isaiah when he is in a difficulty.” 
Yet the official correspondence of that period 
shifts the blame of Gordon’s death from 
Cairo to London. It will be recalled that 
Gordon was shut up in Khartoum for several 
months before any effort was made to relieve 
him and, even then, the relief expedition 
was only three days too late. Here is where 
the Earl of Cromer places the blame: 


“Mr. Gladstone’s error of judgment in delaying 
too long the dispatch of the Nile expedition left 
a stain on the reputation of England which it will 
be beyond the power of either the impartial 
historian or the partial apologist to explain.” 


He says also that the reason why it was sanc- 
tioned too late was that ‘Mr. Gladstone would 
not accept simple evidence of a plain fact, 
which was patent to much less powerful 
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intellects than his own.”’ But when one con- 
siders that the Earl of Cromer often threw his 
weight in the balance against the Government, 
it is impossible to avoid the lingering suspicion 
that he could have saved Gordon in spite of 
all, had he been sufficiently in earnest. 

Under the spell of the Earl of Cromer’s 
charming style, it is easy to feel that Gordon 
has perhaps been too highly -idealized by the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race. But when the book 
is laid aside and the soldier’s entire dramatic 
life passes in review, the diplomat’s logic 
loses much of its convincingness. After all, 
he has told us nothing about Gordon that we 
did not already know — nothing that England 
did not know when it insisted on his appoint- 
ment. Statesmen and diplomats feared that 
Gordon’s religious convictions would alienate 
the Arab tribes that still remained loyal, over- 
looking the fact that Gordon had governed 
in the Sudan before and that most of his work 
had been accomplished among peoples whose 
religions differed widely from his own. Aside 
from this objection, the only indictments 
that Cromer brings against him are those of 
inconsistency and “impulsive _ flightiness.”’ 
Men who have served in Egypt have said 
worse things about Cromer. 

Inconsistent Gordon unquestionably was, 
and this to the very end; but it was inconsis- 
tency vastly more sublime than that of the men 
who sealed his doom with official tape. It was 
most inconsistent in a British officer to stand 
on the steps of the palace at sunrise, dressed 
in his white uniform, and receive the final 
onslaught of the Mahdists as calmly as if 
he were holding a governor’s reception — not 
even drawing his sword — but this was exactly 
the manner in which the world imagined that 
Gordon had died, even before eye-witnesses 
confirmed the fact. After the last word has 
been said about his “errors of judgment” 
and his “flightiness,” the reader can recall 
that the over-lords of England found it nec- 
essary to send Kitchener thirteen years later 
to “‘smash the Mahdi,”’ which Gordon yearned 
to do if he had “just one regiment” of British 
soldiers. 

Earl Cromer acknowledges that the main 
lines of Gordon’s character were worthy of 
admiration, that his religion was sincere, his 
private life pure. He admits also that the 
man was wholly unmoved by any considera- 
tions of rank or money, and that it was no 
idle boast when he sent an aide to “tell all the 
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people in Khartoum that Gordon fears nothing, 
for God has created him without fear.” 
Surely, it would seem, such remarkable quali- 
ties in a governor of alien tribes are not out- 
weighed by inconsistency and impulsiveness 
in matters of detail. At any rate, the postscript 
to his last letter —‘“‘I am quite happy, thank 
God, and like Lawrence I have tried to do 
my duty”—will be remembered as long 
as anything that the Earl of Cromer -has 
written in his book. 

For Cromer’s sake rather than for Gordon’s, 
it is a pleasure to find this final tribute, by way 
of summary: 


“In the course of this narrative, I have alluded 
to General Gordon’s numerous inconsistencies. 
I have pointed out errors of judgment with which 
he may justly be charged. I have dwelt on defects 
of character which unsuited him for the conduct 
ot political affairs. But, when all this has been 
said, how grandly the character of the man comes 
out in the final scene of the Sudan trag- 
edy . . . He died in the plenitude of his 
reputation, and left a name which will be revered 
so long as the qualities of steadfast faith and 
indomitable courage have any hold on the feelings 
of mankind.” 


JAPAN AS AN INDUSTRIAL STATE 


HERE is one aspect of Japanese activity 

that has not yet been duly considered 

by economists or political students —the 
aspect of an empire as an industrial state. 
The Government of Japan is going fast on 
its way to outstrip all others as a proprietor 
and a director of industry. It will soon own 
all the railroads, as it now owns and operates 
the telephones and its great foundry. Not 
only does the ownership of the natural re- 
sources of its islands and the control of much 
of the mainland remain with the Govern- 
ment, but the Throne has a tenacious grip 
on practically every kind of industrial activity, 
through its scores of subsidies and concessions. 
No ruler can so completely dominate the 
lives of his people as the Emperor of Japan. 
He is practically independent of his Parlia- 


ment; he is not only the commander-in-chief ; 


of the army and navy, but he also determines 
the war and peace standing of both; he may 
declare war, make peace, and formulate 
treaties at his good pleasure; and he has a 
degree of control over private property that 
other nations would not tolerate. 

Partly as a result of a settled policy and 
partly by reason of the temperament and 
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loyalty of the people and of their recent coming 
into the modern industrial world, the Govern- 
ment is (or soon will be) in complete control 
of the fundamental industries, of the national 
resources, and of transportation by sea and 
by land. Yet it is not a despotic government 
in the sense in which the Russian Government 
is despotic. And the people, unlike the 
people of any despotism, are the masters of 
all the machinery of modern industry. 

Japan, therefore, will become a vast organ- 
ized industrial state — with 50 million em- 
ployees, increasing at the rate of 800,000 
a-year. Many of them are trained workmen 
whose patriotism makes them content to 
serve. The present tendency, carried to its 
logical development, will bring about a sort 
of collectivism such as the builders of Utopias 
would establish in America and Europe, and 
such as has never before arisen in the world. 
The Japanese are the only people with modern 
tools and methods who prefer this control 
and this unified direction of all their activities, 
including the earnings and savings and the 
financial management of the people. 

The rapidity with which wealth may be 
created and concentrated for national pur- 
poses under a system like this is likely to 
surprise the people of strongly individualistic 
qualities. The war with Russia left both 
people and Government poor; and individually 
the mass of the people will remain poor under 
this state communism. But the State itself 
is likely to grow to financial strength out of 
all proportion to the wealth of the people — 
especially since the Japanese have taken and 
are at liberty to take the machinery and the 
methods and the secrets of organization and 
of finance which the Western world has 
slowly found out and perfected at great 
expense. 

By 1915 —the year when the treaty with 
Great Britain will expire, and when Japan 
must stand alone or form a new alliance — 
the Empire will perhaps be in a position to 
dictate the policy of the Far East. It may 
hold the mastery of ihe Pacific. Manchuria 
may be absorbed as Korea was absorbed, 
in spite of Russia and China. 

Regardless of its political significance, this 
development of a nation as an industrial state 
will be a new experiment in history, and it 
will be a test of government ownership more 
extensive and severe than we have yet had. 
It may be that Socialists and Communists 
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will find there the realization or the disap- 
pointment of their dreams. 


OUR APPROACHING WITHDRAWAL FROM CUBA 


OTWITHSTANDING the _ skeptical 
comments of European powers — 
whose favorite policy is that of adding to 
their colonial possessions by establishing “pro- 
tectorates” over unclaimed territories — the 
United States is preparing a second time to 
evacuate Cuba. While the date of withdrawal 
is several months off, our intention is so 
clearly recognized among the Cubans that one 
of their political parties has already nominated 
a Presidential candidate. That the retirement 
of Governor Magoon and his administration 
will lessen the feeling of quiet and security, at 
least temporarily, is generally admitted, but 
there is no other action that is consistent 
with our declared policy. It may become 
necessary for us again to intervene, but 
our policy is to give the Cubans self-government 
if they will take it and use it. 

Governor Magoon has handled a difficult 
situation with excellent tact and ability. So 
quietly and unobtrusively has the work gone 
forward that a great many people, even in the 
United States, have almost forgotten that the 
island is being temporarily administered by 
ourselves. 

In addition to the reorganization of the 
departments of government, Governor Magoon 
has done good practical work to develop the 
people. He has been a builder of school- 
houses, bridges, and roads; he has taught 
the politician that agriculture is more profit- 
able than office-holding, and also more pleasant; 
he has made the judicial system an instrument 
of justice and not of political revenge. He 
has done what he could to change the native’s 
idea of government, an idea which was recently 
expressed by a Cuban in these words: 

“Government used to mean to some of us 
something to resist and conspire against; to some 
of us something from which to draw personal 
salaries and make personal profits; and to most 
of us something to which we must pay heavy 
taxes without getting anything in return.”’ 
Government now means something vastly 
different, and for this the Cuban owes thanks 
to the chastening rod. A free, self-governing 
Cuba has been the ideal of the United States 
as well as of the Cubans themselves, and it is 
impossible for us to forget that American 
soldiers gave their lives in the struggle which 
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brought that ideal within reach. It is nothing 
but simple truth to say that the people of 
this country will be as highly pleased as the 
Cubans if a second cause for intervention never 
arises. And the American “interests” there 
must be content with Cuban self-government. 


THE SHIFTING OF ECONOMIC CONTROL 


HE British geographer, Mr. Halford John 
Mackinder, in a recent address before 
the Royal Geographical Society, predicted that 
within another generation Canada will become 
the economic centre of the British Empire, and 
that the British Isles will lose their predominant 
importance and come to serve chiefly as a 
defense of Canada against the continental 
powers; for he declared that a great world move- 
ment is taking place that will shift the centre 
of wealth to the centre of productivity. 
Prophecy is dangerous when the prophet 
uses dates; and the dweller in England will 
not be suddenly frightened about the danger of 
the shifting of power. Yet there is no doubt 
of some such ultimate economic result of 
present forces, whether or not a corresponding 
political change take place within any calculable 
period. The centre of economic power must 
at last come — among English-bred people — 
to the country of the greatest productivity. 
The subject is too large for accurate prog- 
nostication, and the forces at work are too 
complicated; but it is an interesting speculation 
what great changes in the centres of wealth 
and power the modern organization of the 
commerce will cause within this century. It 
was only yesterday that swift travel and 
cheap transportation began to do their real 
work, and we have not yet put to use sanitary 
and medical discoveries which will have far- 
reaching international results in increasing the 
productivity of tropical and lowland regions. 
In finance, too, there will be great changes 
by the time wealth has accumulated on this 
continent for a generation or two more at the 
rate of its accumulation during iiie last twenty- 
five or thirty years, and by the time we have 
established laws and customs for its conserva- 
tion and proper use. At this latter task we 
are now merely making experiments. 


TO PREVENT WATER-POWER MONOPOLY 


HERE are now more bills before Congress 
asking for water-power sites on streams 

under Federal jurisdiction than there ever 
were before. There is great activity in the 
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Southern States; and in California, Colorado, 
and the Northwest, great companies are get- 
ting control of all the favorable sites they can. 
This development brings us face to face with 
a new problem. The control of water-power 
lends itself with particular ease to monopoly. 
The possible power in any community is lim- 
ited. So far, about 200 miles is the longest 
successful transmission line and at that dis- 
tance there is an appreciable loss of power. 
The development of water-power sites, more- 
over, entails a heavy initial expense which 
tends to throw the business into the hands 
of a few wealthy men and corporations. 

Yet when the people of any community 
realize that the power necessary for their in- 
dustries is in the hands of a monopoly, if they 
think that its control is irksome, as they are 
likely to think, they will raise the same kind 
of complaints which have of late resulted in 
so much ignorant and prejudiced railroad 
legislation. 

But before this ill-feeling arises it is possible 
to provide control of the future monopoly that 
will be fair to the capital already invested, 
attractive to the necessary future capital, and 
that will prevent legislative attack and popular 
hostility later. Moreover, the communities 
which have been built up by the water-power 
may be saved from entire dependence on 
the will of the companies’ managers. 

A general policy will probably be worked 
out earlier in the West than in the East because 
the scarcity of water has made its value better 
understood. The ownership of every inch 
in many a Western stream has been fought 
over in the courts. But a fair policy is just as 
important in the East, which is the great 
manufacturing part of the country, and, as 
our supply of coal becomes smaller and the 
price higher, manufacturing will have to depend 
more and more on water-power. 


OUR INCREASED LOVE OF GOOD MUSIC 


HE closing of the opera season brings 

again to our attention the fact that we 
are becoming a music-loving people — that 
is, a people who appreciate productions which 
bear the same relation to music that “‘ Hamlet” 
bears to literature. Among all cultivated 
nations, the support of grand opera is regarded 
as one measure of civilization, though racial 
temperament influences the choice of music 
to a greater or less extent. At any rate, 
America is showing increased appreciation 
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of operatic singing —a fact which goes far 
to atone for the support which we have given 
to doggerel set to ‘‘rag-time”’ music. 

There are two opera-houses in New York 
City and each was visited by an average of 
15,000 people a week throughout the season. 
The total income of both is placed at $2,000,000, 
which is $300,000 more than the receipts of 
the previous season when the tide of prosperity 
was in full swing. The demand for seats 
last winter was so frequently in excess of the 
supply that it has been predicted that one 
manager, who has no large list of guaranteed 
subscriptions, may be able to “sell out the 
house” for two seasons in advance. 

But the production of grand opera is not 
such a lucrative business as the figures might 
lead a casual observer to imagine. A mana- 
ger’s expenses amount to perhaps $45,000 a 
week, about half of which goes to the singers. 
The orchestra costs $5,000 a week, and a sum 
nearly as large is required by the musical 
director, the conductors, the stage-managers, 
and the chorus. About $3,500 goes every 
week to men whom the audience never sees, 
the machinists, the electricians, the costumers, 
the doorkeepers, and so on. Advertising costs 
about $2,500 a week, and there are other 
expensive incidentals that cannot be avoided. 
The production of one opera, “Thais,” is said 
to have cost $30,000, and one manager presented 
twenty-three different operas during the last 
season. 

At the present time, the salaries of opera- 
singers rank with those of bank presidents 
and railroad magnates, but the impresarios 
have learned that the high-priced “stars” 
bring in the most money. But the operatic 
sky is not plentifully besprinkled with stars 
of the first magnitude, and they are able 
virtually to dictate their own terms. There 
is good reason to believe that Signor Caruso 
receives $2,500 for each performance, with a 
guarantee of eighty performances, which must 
be paid for whether he be asked to sing or not. 
Madame Tetrazzini is said to receive even 
more. In the days of Maurice Grau, the 
impresario could sit in his office and send a 
boy out to the anteroom to ask a singer if 
she could wait until he had finished his morn- 
ing’s correspondence, but the competition 
introduced by Mr. Hammerstein has changed 
all this. Now the impresario must chase his 
songsters all over Europe, with a_ blank 
contract in one hand and a certified check 
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in the other, like a boy hunting birds with 
salt. 

A contract with an opera-singer is the 
finished work of diplomacy, belonging in the 


same class with international treaties. It 
must be drawn up in the singer’s native 
language, with all the odds in his or her 
favor. The impresario is required to deposit 
in a foreign bank an amount equal to the 
singer’s salary for three or four performances, 
and these are usually the last three or four, 
in order to guard against a change of the 
impresario’s mind. Then provision must be 
made for the star’s passage to and from 
Europe, and anything else that a _night’s 
reflection can bring to the singer’s mind. 
Notwithstanding all these hard terms, the 
impresario is usually a happy man when 
he can announce to the newspapers that the 
contract has been signed. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF TEACHING 


ROM every quarter comes evidence of 

very remarkable and sweeping changes 

in the aims and the methods of educational 

work, as if a plowshare were run through the 

whole field for the planting of a new crop of 
practical ideas. 

For instance, the National Educational 
Association has an important committee at 
work gathering facts and formulating recom- 
mendations about rural schools, the task being 
to find a way better to adapt them to the actual 
life of the people whom they serve. If it be 
wisely done, it may have even revolutionary 
results, for the rural schools have been until 
lately (and many of them yet are) more or 
less slavish imitations of city schools. 

And the waste of city schools has been 
startlingly shown in a report of the United 
States Bureau of Education — the waste that 
comes from the lack of adaptation to the needs 
and the necessities of the pupils. Not more 
than one pupil in three in the large cities goes 
beyond the seventh grade; not more than one 
in ten reaches the highest class of the high 
schools; and only about a fourth of all the 
pupils remain in school longer than they must 
remain to learn the three Rs, in the most 
elementary way. This waste comes in great 
measure because as a rule the higher grades 
tend toward a college career, or some elaborate 
system of general culture, rather than toward 
the work that go per cent. or more of the stu- 
dents must take up at the earliest possible time. 


































WHAT EUROPEAN 


At the recent meeting of the school superin- 
tendents of the whole country in Washington, 
Dean Russell of the Teachers’ College, New 
York, made it very plain that the public school 
has yet gone only half-way in serving Ameri- 
can youth. It is open to all the people alike, 
but it still does its work and has its aims rather 
for the benefit of the small minority who can 
get to college than of the great majority who 
must at once begin to earn their livings. This 
is significant, coming from the head of this 
great school for the training of teachers. 

A similar broadening of the conception and 
the activity of our educational machinery is 
shown by the insistence of Dr. Leipsiger, the 
supervisor of lectures of the schools in New 
York City,that the school houses shall be used for 
other things than the mere teaching of children 
for a certain number of hours a day. He has 
developed the most remarkable extension of 
education for adults that has yet been grafted 
on any- public educational system; and he 
is pushing out for still further extension. 
How may the school machinery be further 
used for adult education ? 

And in the Southern States there is such 
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progress in school development and such a 
broadening of the old conception of education 
as to mean a veritable revolution. As Pro- 
fessor Claxton, of the University of Tennessee, 
pointed out in a recent public address in New 
York, the public school appropriation of every 
Southern state has been doubled within ten 
years. 


“Five years ago,” he said, “there were not 
twenty-five rural public high schools in the 
South. In Virginia there were nineteen, and 
to day there are 308; in North Carolina there 
were none, and to-day there are 168: in South 
Carolina there were none, and to-day there are 
seventy-five; in Alabama forty-two have been 
established since Christmas, to be opened next 
fall; and in Tennessee, where there wa’ only one, 
there are now forty.” 


Throughout the Union the leaders of educa- 
tional activity are showing themselves most alert 
and progressive. They contribute more to the 
thought and to the progress of the people than 
their profession ever before contributed — by 
far. The long and abject servitude to tradition 
in which practically all our educational work 
was formerly done is fast passing. 


POST-OFFICES DO 


BY 
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world owes the cheap _letter-post, 

other European countries have dis- 
played greater originality and _ enterprise 
in instituting new services. 

In the beautiful post-office at Cologne there 
is a statue of Heinrich von Stephan, the inventor 
of the mailing card and the principal founder 
of the International Postal Union, which binds 
together almost all the civilized nations and 
is unceasingly strengthening and tightening 
its bonds. The idea of the parcel post, which 
is a function of the post-office almost every- 
where except in the United States, was also 
due to Germany, which has, from the begin- 
ning, been foremost in initiating reforms 
and improvements. 

Although the International Postal Union, 
by means of its regular congresses, sets a 
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fixed standard in inany matters, it does not 
interfere with methods adopted by the dif- 
ferent countries dealing with their internal 
correspondence, and it acquiesces in the 
formation of agreements for special pur- 
poses between various nations, without such 
agreements being obligatory upon all its 
members. 

Thus, all the European countries except 
the United Kingdom and Servia have a 
system of making registered letters, parcels, 
and other mail matter, as well as telegrams 
(in Europe nearly all the telegraph lines are 
in the hands of the Governments) so that 
they are only delivered to the addressee per- 
sonally, who must prove his identity to the 
postman or other official. Even in the case 
of unregistered letters bearing this indication, 
the post-offices endeavor to respect the wishes 
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of the sender, without, however, accepting any 
responsibility. 

The post-offices of all the European coun- 
tries, except those of the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, and Sweden, collect small debts 
and present bills of exchange either in the same 
country or in any one of the countries which 
have adhered to the agreement. The maxi- 
mum amount that they will collect on any one 
bill is 1,000 francs ($200). For example, 
we will assume that a French trader wishes 
to obtain payment of an account due to him 
by a customer in another part of the country, 
or in a foreign country. He receipts his 
invoice in advance, fills in a special form, and 
inserts it in a special envelope to which he 
affixes a five-cent stamp, writing on the en- 
velope the name of the post-office which has 
to collect the money. He then mails it at 
the nearest post-office, and: gets a receipt. 
He may insert any number of bills or invoices 
in the same envelope. In a day or two he 
will receive from his post-office the amount 
of his invoice, less two small charges cal- 
culated at the rate of one cent for each four 
dollars collected, one of these fees being for 
the postman and the other for the official 
who collects the money. The two fees to- 
gether may not, however, exceed the total 
sum of ten cents. 

A cash-on-delivery post is maintained in 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Chile, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Roumania, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. Letters, parcels, and packages 
are sent for delivery upon payment by the 
addressee, of the invoice value or other sum 
fixed. This facilitates dealings between pro- 
ducers and distant customers to a most 
remarkable extent. In dispatching goods 
C. O. D. post, the trader writes on top of the 
parcel, in words and figures, the amount that 
has to be collected and fills in a special blank, 
one-half of which is retained by the post-office, 
the remaining portion (on which a commu- 
nication may be written) being delivered to 
the addressee, to whom it serves as an advice 
note. A small fee, from four cents upward, 
varying according to the amount that has to 
be collected, is charged by the post-office 
for this service, and jis usually borne by the 
customer, it being added to the invoice. 

The Italian post-office issues postal letters 
of credit made up into books, whereby a 
person traveling throughout the country is 
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relieved of the necessity of carrying large 
sums of money on his person, as every 
village has its post-office at which one of 
these forms torn out of the book may be 
converted into cash. 

In Switzerland, the post-office will serve 
a summons at the low cost of four cents. 

The Swiss post-office also has a special 
service for the conveyance of books from the 
booksellers to a customer in any part of the 
country, for inspection, and if the customer 
does not wish to purchase, he may return 
the books free of charge within four days. 
For the carriage of the books in the first place, 
the post-office only charges a cent or two. 
For libraries or private individuals exchanging 
books, the Swiss post-office carries parcels of 
books, not exceeding four and a half pounds, 
for three cents, and carries them back to the 
original sender free of charge. 

All sorts of minor services are performed 
by the German post-offices. Here an indi- 
vidual can obtain a postal-identity certificate 
which is found most useful in cases of traveling. 
It costs twelve cents and consists of a card 
giving a short description of the appearance, 
a specimen signature, and a small photograph 
of the person named thereon, the genuineness 
of which are certified by the post-office within 
whose area such person resides. 

Paris, Berlin, and Vienna have a pneumatic 
post, whereby a letter handed in in one part 
of the city is delivered in any other part of 
the city in less than an hour, at a cost varying 
from six to eight cents. These missives are 
the famous petits bleus of Paris. 

Many of the European post-offices convey 
passengers on the high-roads by special coaches, 
and the writer has had the quaint experience, 
in a little village of central Europe, of 
being handed by a local postmaster a receipt 
for himself and baggage, the post-office 
making itself responsible for the safe delivery 
of both. 

The Italian Government shows great soli- 
citude for the welfare (and savings) of its 
subjects abroad, and Italian warships in for- 
eign waters accept deposits and pay out 
withdrawals in connection with the Italian 
post-office savings-bank, which is certainly 
a peaceful use to make of these monsters of 
destruction. Most Italian consuls also receive 
cash from their compatriots, and issue in 
exchange therefor consular postal orders at 
a very cheap rate. 
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ANY thousands of people have this 
M year become involved in railroad 
and industrial receiverships. The 
Westinghouse Electric, the Seaboard Air-Line, 
the Chicago, Great Western, the Western 
Maryland, and the International & Great 
Northern, which are in the hands of receivers, 
had outstanding in the hands of the public 
many millions of dollars of stocks and bonds. 
People constantly write to THE WorLpD’s WorK 
to get advice about these matters. The 
questions take two general forms: What shall 
I do with my bonds? And shall I pay the 
assessments on my stocks if such assessments 
are levied ? 

A receivership does not always mean that 
the road or the property has failed to earn 
money needed to pay its interest charges. 
In fact, all the receiverships so far this year 
were caused by the maturing of debts, rather 
than by interest charges. In most cases, 
in the long run, the first-mortgage bonds will 
be worth par and interest, that is, their holders 
will lose nothing at all through the receivership. 
Very often, the appointment of a receiver 
is to safeguard the interests of bondholders. 

For that reason, it very often happens that 


the long period of uncertainty that usually 


comes before bankruptcy sees a .big decline 
in the best bonds of the afflicted company, 
but the receivership itself is followed imme- 
diately by a rally in the prices of these bonds. 
To illustrate, one may cite the remarkable 
instance of the decline and rally in the first- 
mortgage bonds of the Chicago Terminal 
Transfer Company in the winter of 1g04- 
1905. ‘There were more than $15,000,000 
of these bonds, and they were a first lien on 
about 277 miles of track, located mainly 
right in Chicago, and a complete terminal 
plant in that city. During 1904 it became 
evident that the road could not earn its in- 
terest charges and it was in trouble of a serious 
sort. Hol<ers of the bonds became frightened 
and threw overboard huge amounts of the 
bonds. They dropped down to a little over 
$700 for each $1,000 bond. 

Then came the default, which everyone 
knew would come. The trustees announced 
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that the coupons would not be paid on January 
I, 1905. Since the long decline had been 
based on the fear of this very thing, it seemed 
logical to expect a further decline at this time. 
The contrary happened. Within a month 
after the default, the bonds sold at $990 for 
a $1,000 bond. People who had held on 
through the trouble found that they could 
sell their bonds at a higher price than at any 
time while the company was solvent. 

This fact may serve as the first chapter 
in the study of bond investment. In connec- 
tion with it, consider the following short 
list of bonds: 


RATE PRICE 
Third Ave. 1st.. New York 5 102 
International & Gt. Nor. 1st. 6 IOI 
Ohio Southern Div. rst. 4 78 
Ind. Dec. & Ironton rst. 5 98} 
Seaboard Air-Line ref. 5 92 


These prices are not remarkably high, 
of course, except that they represent bonds on 
roads now in the hands of receivers and in 
bankruptcy. It may be noted, for instance, 
that one must pay for the first 4 per cent. 
bonds of one division of the Ohio Southern, 
bankrupt, $780 per $1,000 bond. That is 
a much higher price than is commanded by 
many good bonds of railroads and industrials 
that are not bankrupt, and are in no danger 
of bankruptcy in the near future. 

The holders of real first-mortgages on 
railroad property that has been in operation 
for some time need have little fear of the 
receiver. Almost the very first thing a receiver 
does is to apply to the courts for permission 
to pay the interest of the first-mortgage bonds. 
Many people who own the old bonds of the 
Seaboard Air-Line, the Great Western, the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and other 
bankrupt roads have been surprised, after 
reading the announcement of bankruptcy, 
to receive their regular checks. It can be 
said that this is the regular custom, so far as 
concerns the real first liens on the property. 

From these facts may be framed the answers 
to many questions, notably the recurring 
questions from holders of the Western Mary- 
land first 4 per cent. bonds, the Wabash- 
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Pittsburg first bonds (not in bankruptcy, 
but selling at prices that seem to promise it), 
the Seaboard Air-Line bonds, and bonds of 
such weak companies as the Southern Rail- 
way, the Erie, the Wabash, and others. The 
answer is: hold your bonds if they are first 
lien, or underlying bonds. A _ receivership 
will not hurt you in any way. 

Now, as to the other bonds on the same 
properties, what should one do? The answer 
is multiform, for each bond must be consid- 
ered separately. For instance, the Erie has 
an issue of collateral trust bonds secured on 
the stock of the Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
Now, if the Erie should collapse again, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that it would allow 
anyone to buy its coal lands away from it. 
These bonds, therefore, should be held through 
whatever comes. On the other hand, the 
convertible bonds of the same road should, 
in a reorganization, receive abrupt and painful 
treatment. They might not be worth more 
than twenty cents on the dollar. Such issues 
should rot be held except by a business man 
who wants a speculative chance. 

On the whole, we do not advise boridholders 
to be frozen out by a receivership. In nine 
cases out of ten, it will pay to put your bonds 


in with whatever committee is formed for’ 


their protection and to take your chances 
with the road. In a reorganization, the main 
burden should fall upon the stockholders, not 
the bondholders. You may have to wait a 
while for your returns, but they are pretty 
sure to come, provided, of course, the property 
is not some wild-eyed dream of an enthusiast, 
and will be financed by a real banking house, 
not by a pirate. 

These considerations may serve to answer 
the dozens of questions that come concerning 
the bonds of the Seaboard, the Southern, 
the Erie, Westinghouse, and some of the 
smaller roads. Hold your bonds, if you have 
them at a big loss, because the future, in all 
human probability, holds better things for 
you than anything you can get at this rather 
critical moment. 

Now, as to stocks, this is a very critical 
question indeed. More queries seem to be 
concerned with the common stock of the 
Chicago Great Western than with any other. 
People who have lots of it, and they are many, 
want to know whether it is not a good thing 
to buy more, and thus average up the price 
of the stock they own. Most of these people 


IN THE HANDS OF A RECEIVER 








seem to forget that stocks can be assessed 
in a reorganization. If a man holds 100 
shares of this stock, he may be called on to 
pay $1,000 in assessments. He ought to 
reckon on this fact in considering the present 
prices. The plan of fixing up the company 
is not ready for announcement when this is 
written, but it will be likely to assess the 
stockholders. 

People remember 1893, and what followed 
it. The fact that the Harriman fortune is 
founded on the genius of Mr. Harriman 
in going in during that period and investing 
his money in the stocks of the bankrupt road 
seems a lure to other people to try and do the 
same thing. This fact is remembered, while 
the other factor of the equation that resulted 
in making Mr. E. H. Harriman a colossus is 
forgotten. That is the fact that he worked 
from the inside out, while the average investor 
merely makes a feeble effort from the out- 
side in. 

If any of the bankrupt railroads of to-day 
were another Union Pacific, the Harriman 
process might be repeated by another Harri- 
man, or the same one. But even the layman 
can hardly compare the Chicago Great Wes- 
tern, or the Western Maryland, or the Inter- 
national & Great Northern with the old 
Union Pacific. There are possibilities, but 
they are meagre and scant beside the possi- 
bilities of 1893. 

If a man goes to the market and buys 
the assenting or common stock of the West- 
inghouse, he will have to pay an assessment, 
in the form of a subscription to new stock at 
high prices. If he does it, and waits patiently 
for a few years, possibly he will get results 
that will startle him. If the company should 
go ahead, and finally pile up an earning 
capacity of $10,000,000 net, a year, he would 
get very rich returns on his investment. On 
the other hand, there is always a chance that 
the company will not go ahead. It might, 
by chance, go backward. A buyer of this 
stock, therefore, at the present time, is not 
so much an investor as a speculator. He 
takes several chances; first, the chance that 
the property will not be able to reorganize 
under the present plan, and may drift along 
for years without being saved; second, the 
chance that it may be necessary to assess 
him higher than the plan contemplates; third, 
the chance that for the next two years or 
more the market may have to stand a whole 
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inside,’ which every- 
one knows is embarrassed to the extent of 
about $8,000,000; fourth, the very palpable 
fact that, even if the plan goes through, it 
may be several years before the stocks will 
pay much, if any, dividend. 

The answer to the questions about buying 
stocks in a receivership will be fairly plain 
from the above. You get large chances of 


._ profits, but they are surrounded by large 


chances for a long wait, for further expense 
that may cut down the profits, and even for 
ultimate loss. If one wants an illustration 
of the vicissitudes of a receivership, one may 
study the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 
It has been in the hands of receivers for three 
years now; yet a holder of its notes may go 
and sit on Mr. Morgan’s doorstep for a month, 
and ask questions every hour of everyone that 
goes in or comes out, and he cannot find out 
whether his notes are going to be worth ten 
cents on the dollar, or ninety-five. The 
plan, if there be one, is still kept a deep, mys- 
terious secret. 

Another question that comes up every now 
and again in times of trouble arises from 
the banking habit of forming a committee, usu- 
ally called “protective,” to look out for the 
interests of bondholders. A company fails; 
then advertisements appear, signed by a 
banking house of which you never heard, per- 
haps, asking you to deposit your bonds before 
such and such a date. You want to know 
whether you had better do it or not. 

In nine cases out of ten, it pays. In the 
tenth case it is merely a device to muzzle you 
while someone goes through your pockets. 
The only rule that may be taken as general 
is this: Deposit your bonds, on condition 
that the agreement you are asked to sign 
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permits you to take them out again when 
you want to, without any great expense. If 
the agreement has a clause in it allowing the 
committee to charge you more than 1 per cent. 
for its expenses, be careful. If it has an 
indefinite permission for the committee to go 
ahead and do what it likes and assess you 
for the cost, stay out. If it will not let you 
out in case you want to sell your bonds, or 
make a fight on your own account, if the mort- 
gage will let you, stay out. 

In any case, do not deposit the bonds until 
you have read the agreement. If you have 
a lawyer, let him read it with you; but don’t 
let him persuade you that he can make your 
fight much cheaper, for he cannot, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. This agreement 
should be sent you, on request, by the banker 
who signs the advertisement, or the trust 
company or other agent named as depositary. 
Look it up carefully for, if you do not, you 
are going into a blind pool, which is the way 
of the lamb. 

Above everything else, keep your eye on 
the main chance. That is merely the chance 
that the road, or the company, may get on 
its feet again and do business in the old way. 
If you are asked to do anything reasonable 
that will work to that end, do it. Even if 
you have to give up some of your property, do 
that; for the only way to get back into safety 
and solvency is to cut loose from the receiver. 
He may be an excellent man, but he pays 
few dividends. Mr. Judson Harmon is re- 
ceiver for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
but the happiest day for the stockholders and 
noteholders of that road will probably be 
the day the road is taken out of his hands 
and entrusted again to the tender mercies 
of its officers. 


WHAT INSURANCE A MAN SHOULD BUY 


The World’s Work will publish here every month an article of practical help about all kinds of insurance 


health, with a wife and two children, 
living in a town or small city, and 
owning his own home, what sorts of insurance 
ought he to carry and how much? And what 
are the general principles that ought to govern 
his expenditure for insurance? As a matter 


NOR the average man of forty, in good 


of curiosity, he may find out by a little in- 


quiry that the following kinds of insurance are 
sold, and this is by no means a complete list: 


Life, fire, accident and health, burglar, marine, 
deposit, bonding, employers’ liability, public lia- 
bility, general liability, plate glass, teams, credit, 
automobile, fly-wheel, boiler and __ elevator, 
sprinkler leakage, tornado, general water damage, 
physicians’ defence, messenger, and salary. 








To find a sound general principle it is safe to 
reason first negatively in this way: 

A healthful, active man ought not to carry 
insurance of any sort in sufficient sums seri- 
ously to embarrass him; for then it becomes 
not insurance proper but a burden — not a 
help but a hindrance. This is the same as to 
say that he should not try to make money 
by insurance but only to make sure that 
he will not lose it if any ordinary or reasonably- 
to-be-expected misfortune overtake him. 

To make a positive test of what insurance 
he ought to have (within the limits of his 
income) he ought to analyze every obligation 
which he owes to everyone and buy insurance 
that would recompense them for any contin- 
gency which may befall him. Satisfying this 
test he will find that he ought to have life 
insurance; he ought to have fire insurance; 
he ought to have health, and, if he travel 
much, accident insurance; if he lives near a big 
city, or in a populous neighborhood where 
crooks can dispose of stolen goods, he will 
probably need burglar insurance. The sta- 
tistics in New York show that it is at least 
as necessary as fire insurance. _ 

The following is a good general selection 
for a man with a $4,000 income in the 
circumstances described above: 





Kind of Policy Amount Yearly Premium 

Life (taken at 28 
years of age) $10,000 $190 
Health and Accident 5,000 60 
Fire 20,000 30 
Burglary 3,000 . 30 
Total $310 


Yet each man’s circumstances are different 
and his insurance ought to be made to fit his 
particular circumstances, and when he has 
made some such general plan as the above 
the questions of different policies and different 
companies come up. These will be discussed 
in later articles in this series. This article 
deals only with the general principles. 

Life insurance (it would be more accurate 
to call it death insurance) differs from all 
other kinds. It is based on a contingency 
which happens io all men, while a man might 
pay premiums on a fire-insurance policy 
during his lifetime, and his children’s after 
him, without ever having a fire. There is 
another difference also. Other insurance usu- 


ally benefits the person who pays the premiums. 
Life insurance, of course, never does. 


Some- 
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times a policy combines life insurance and 
investment features, and in this case the 
investment feature may benefit the insured, 
but never the life-insurance part. 

So far as life insurance is concerned, there 
are four periods in a man’s life. The first 
period is from the time he is born until his 
education is finished and he is ready to earn 
his own living. During this period the per- 
son who is paying his bills ought to have insur- 
ance so that in case of death the boy’s education 
would continue. The second period is during 
such time as he is supporting himself with 
no one dependent on him. During this time 
he may need fire, accident, or many other 
kinds of insurance, but not life insurance, 
for no one would be financially harmed by 
his death. The next period, which in the 
great majority of men’s lives covers their 
whole working period, is when they are earning 
not only for themselves but for some one else. 
This some one else, beside their wives, chil- 
dren, and dependent relations, includes any 
creditors that they may have, their business 
partners, anybody in fact who would suffer 
a financial loss in case of their death. 

The fourth period is that part of a man’s 
life after he has ceased to exert an earning 
power. During this period, whether he sup- 
ports himself or some one else supports him, 
it is foolish for him to pay life-insurance 
premiums unless it is merely to finish payment 
on a policy taken out before that situation 
arose. 

A fire-insurance policy usually yields as nearly 
the exact value of the loss as can be determined; 
and a policy ought to be large enough to cover 
the full value of the house insured and its 
contents. 

For men on salaries, for anyone whose 
absence from business entails a loss of in- 
come, a health and accident policy is very 
necessary; for if a man is injured or taken sick 
he may not only lose his income in conse- 
quence but he inevitably becomes an added 
burden to his family. Without insurance, 
one such experience may jeopardize his whole 
financial scheme. 

A burglar policy ought not to include the 
total value of the goods in the house, but only 
those which are easily removable. There is 
no use in paying burglar insurance on a 
piano or any other bulky thing. There is 
another class of valuables which the insurance 
companies will not insure. Articles like coin 
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collections or old pictures, things which have 
an added curio or sentimental value, are not 
sought as risks by the companies, because 
there is no way of putting a fair valuation 
upon the curiosity or sentiment which they 
evoke. 

Such general principles ought to be followed, 
and then there is one other which applies to 
all kinds of insurance alike: Use the same care 
and business ability in signing an insurance 
contract that is used in any other. Many a 
man of common sense, when he comes to 
buying fire insurance on his house, asks the 
agent what the contract provides, pays the 
premium, and puts the policy in the safe. He 
gets a burglar insurance policy which covers 
many things but he does not know accurately 
what they are. He may be paying half his pre- 
miums to recompense him for the possible 
loss of diamonds which he does not own. 
This slipshod method of buying insurance 
is not the exception. It is almost typical. 
Men who are careful with every business paper 
they sign, who know thoroughly the provisions of 
their real-estate purchases or their rent con- 
tracts, buy their insurance almost haphazard. 
They will often, too, pay a lawyer a couple of 
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hundred dollars to draw up their will to dis- 
pose of the estate consisting mostly of life 
insurance which they bought without under- 
standing it. 

An insurance policy, fire, burglar, life, or 
any other kind, is like any other contract and 
should be so regarded.. If the purchaser does 
not wish to have the trouble of finding out 
what he is buying, it will often pay him to 
hire a lawyer to find out for him. If the usual 
printed contract for fire or burglar insurance 
leaves out articles which the purchaser owns 
and values highly, the thing to do is to have 
them included. The companies are willing 
to do this. It is to their advantage that the 
people thoroughly understand insurance, for 
the more they understand it, the more, in the 
long run, they will buy. It is obviously to the 
advantage of the purchaser to understand, so 
that he may buy only what will benefit his 
particular case most. 

A man ought to carry all the kinds of 
insurance that his situation in life, his means, 
his place of residence, and his occupation 
demand for safety —no more. And he ought 
to show the same judgment and care in its 
purchase that he does in his investments. 


EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY 


THE CAREER OF A GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST 


BY 


HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


have often repeated the antiquated saw 

that power of taking pains rather than 
unbridled brilliance leads to success. In his 
own case certainly, this ability for work 
has guided his skill and feeling for art until 
he has become master of painting. For, 
to control his dramatic talent and insight 
into character, he has learned both manual 
dexterity with his medium and the grammar 
of his language — drawing, color, the use of 
values, proportion, composition in line and 
mass, in light and shade, decoration, and 
architecture. Consequently his canvasses 
stand before the public, large in style, yet 
filled with a wealth of detail, the product of 


| have AUSTIN ABBEY is said to 





a painter who has fused the good qualities 
of those painters who set down from memory 
forms noted in instantaneous flashes of sight, 
with the best of those who sacrifice themselves 
to minute delineation. And consequently, 
through a process of telling of things past, 
he produces effective, tangible signs of the 
extraordinary visual images floating in the 
poetic fire of his mind. 

Mr. Abbey, born in Philadelphia in 1852, 
studied in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts from the time he first betrayed an active 
interest in drawing and painting until his 
nineteenth year. At that age he was fortunate 


enough to obtain a position in the art depart- 
ment of Harper Brothers, where his talent 
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took shape in the company of such capable 
men as Mr. John W. Alexander, Mr. Howard 
Pyle, and Mr. Joseph Pennell. First, for the 
good of his artistic soul, or otherwise, the art 
editor compelled him to exercise his facile 
imagination by drawing pictures of places 
and incidents that he had never seen. Then. 
as he succeeded so well at his task of over- 
turning the Vendome Column and of creating 
battles with his pencil, he was speedily set 
at sketching historic bits between Philadelphia 
and Boston. And, finally, upon his again 
producing most successful results, his chief 
decided to send him to England to absorb 
local color for illustrations which he should 
make for the poems of Herrick. 

Accordingly, when he crossed the Atlantic 
in 1878, his career first assumed its tangible 
form, since the serene beauty of the Midlands 
of England, the woods, the copses, the hedges, 
held him fascinated; and, so soon as he com- 
pleted his contract in America, he returned 
to the charm of those mellow surroundings. 
There, in course of time, he gravitated to 
Broadway, a small village not far from Strat- 
ford and Kenilworth, where he occupied a 
house built in 1563, that stood at the foot 
of a long hill over which a yellow road 
wound among soft trees. Later he moved 
to Morgan Hall in Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire. The change was not great, as once 
more he entered a vine-clad building of 
three hundred years, and once more he 
enjoyed the atmosphere of smoke-stained, 
timbered ceilings and geranium-filled windows. 
- Here he built for himself a studio exactly 
suited to his tastes; not a crazy curio-corner 
fashioned to afternoon teas and Van Dyck 
beards, but a large, bare, deep-toned work- 
shop. Therein to England, America surely 
has lost Mr. Abbey, since, though he is a 
member of the National Academy of Design 
in New York, the Royal Academy of England 
laid claim to him in 1898 and ever since has 
held his strong allegiance. 

“The Hesperides and Noble Numbers,” 
by Robert Herrick, work on which brought 
about Abbey’s desertion of the United States, 
was published in 1882; and with “The Quiet 
Life,” published in 1890, and ‘The Comedies 
of Shakespeare,” published in 1896, it forms 
a series typical of his virile but tempered 
pen-and-ink drawings. His illustrations reflect 
that charm of English detail which tempted 
him across the ocean—dream-filled, bee-drowsy 
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gardens, rooms alive with fire-light, time- 
worn roofs about flagged courtyards, the 
fragrance of spring pinks, of cherry trees, 
of July hollyhocks, and the sounds of pulsing 
water. He had advanced in steady strides 
with growing clarity and color and with increas- 
ing understanding of emphasis. From the 
first he has established the merit of deliberate 
methods. Since these steadily ripening pro- 
ductions, candid, forceful, and complete, yet 
light and delicate, he has developed through 
selective tact in the use of minute and curious 
knowledge gained only by patient research. 
Often, of course, he has reflected his surround- 
ings, but when the subject has required it 
he has taken studious trips to Italy to produce 
the wealth of invention and resource of details 
that have made his mental point of view 
appear to belong to the age of what he sees. 

Yet imagination in Mr. Abbey’s drawings 
is not restricted to records of fact, nor to the 
literal rendering of form. His especial merit 
lies in his unmatched feeling for character 
and for art. In the explanation of character 
he is well represented by the diversity and 
the personality of his women, who are filled 
with humor and grace. With the more serious 
and passionate moments, when he attempts 
to represent such incidents as ‘‘And for these 
courtesies, I ’Il lend you thus much moneys?” 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice,” perhaps he 
cannot satisfy all who have justly enough 
preconceived notions of Shakespeare. But 
if the critic puts himself in Mr. Abbey’s place 
and accepts Mr. Abbey’s conception of the 
characters, he will become amazed by the 
revelations of the artist’s appreciativeness. 
On the score of art, with the drawing quite 
disassociated from the text, Mr. Abbey reaches 
an unusual height through his modeling, 
elevation, action, and disposition of mass. 
He never loses charm or force by falling into 
the many thoughtlessly accepted convention- 
alities of his medium. Nor is he given to 
effects. He marks the features by a few 
expressive lines and for the rest he produces a 
sense of sunlit texture rather than of silhouette, 
by employing many little lines instead of one 
with a sweep —a hard task to achieve while 
yet avoiding pettiness. Through all he evi- 
dently reverences the variety of truth, and 
combines it with a regard for weight and 
coherence. 

Therefore, in the realization that the calling 
of an illustrator is as noble in art as any other 
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calling, provided the artist makes it so, Mr. 
Abbey has continued to bend his efforts in 
this direction, even after accepting the use 
of canvas and oils, until he has numbered 
himself with the first group of the first 
rank of artists. Of course, on this count of 
illustrating, the hypersensitive enthusiast of 
pure painting concludes dealings with Mr. 
Abbey. The enthusiast insists that an illustra- 
tor must be one who forces pictures to tell a 
story. For the enthusiast explains that, as 
painting is the art of visual reproduction, a 
picture of typical excellence should only appeal 
directly to the eye, should stand exempt from 
suggestion of distracting incident, should 
arouse no thoughts regarding the subject of 
the painting, or lead astray his tender mind 
from the delight of simple seeing. To him, 
the various arts must each be relegated to 
its own backyard. Words, and words alone, 
may hint at ulterior thoughts. Rubens’s 
“Descent from the Cross” must be abjured, 
as the tale it relates interests more Christians 
than any other tale. 

However, it is difficult to understand why 
a painter should be barred from combining 
his enthusiasm over his manner of work with 
his desire to express in it human emotion. 
That men do tell stories in written signs 
becomes no reason for preventing them from 
telling stories also with paint. Surely the 
artist is not to be considered small or great be- 
cause his subject possesses or lacks suggestions 
other than those of form and color. Surely 
a canvas is not to be condemned because it 
stirs the remembrance or piques the curiosity, 
besides delighting the eye. Surely all graphic 
art is true art when artistically conceived and 
executed. Surely a superb attitude remains 
a superb attitude whether it illustrates 
“Despair” or whether it signify only that 
the gesture has sown wheat seed. Surely 
the art of painting would be a pitifully weak 
art if it might grow only when its surroundings 
are cut away. 

But, what is more to the point, the zsthete 
who quarrels with Mr. Abbey fights only 
very thick air. Nine times out of ten, Mr. 
Abbey’s pictures tell no story in the sense that 
such a composition as ‘“‘The End of the 
Song,” by E. Blair Leighton, in the Royal 
Academy, tells a story. Take their titles 
from them, and the worst that can be said 
from the esthete’s point of view is that a 
vague “What does it mean?” lurks in the 
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shadows of the delight created by the visual 


images that the pictures present. For Mr. 
Abbey never buries his art in his “story” with 
the bald transcription which is really blame- 
worthy. On the contrary, he fills the figure 
of his text with the vitality of his art, as in 
“Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady 
Anne,” illustrating Act I. Scene 2 in Shake- 
speare’s “Richard III.” Here the Duke is 
in vivid red. The procession of black-gowned 
figures about the bier carry inverted pikes. 
The Lady Anne wrings her veil in her agony. 
Here, then, stands a conception that from 
other hands might relate the grim love protcs- 
tations of the humpbacked Duke through an 
affected miscellany of old-time odds and 
ends. At the painting from other hands the 
visitor could scoff, but with Abbey the arche- 
ology and the story, if anyone can call it a 
story, express only by-issues, though masterly 
ones. What appeals first and almost wholly 
to the onlooker is a warm, direct contact with 
the mind of Mr. Abbey. For he drives into 
the imagination not only an insight of the mean- 
ing of Shakespeare’s play, but an appeal, of 
itself as instantaneous and as absolute as the 
appeal of music. Therefore, while Mr. Abbey 
remains an illustrator, his canvasses stand 
of value not so much for what they suggest 
of the outside world as for themselves. And 
he takes his place as a painter and an artist, 
since he expresses his ideas in harmonies that 
alone arouse the desired pleasurable feelings. 
He does not add something of Abbey to his 
illustrations; he adds something of his illus- 
trations to Abbey. 

Mr. Abbey has modified the abruptness 
of the shift from pen and ink to oils by a 
number of productions in water-color and 
pastel. Of his water-colors, “The Sisters,” an 
excellent example, made clear his simple 
composition and refined draftsmanship. Of 
his pastels, which he has used to their full 
extent without attempting to force their limita- 
tions, “Beatrice” permitted him to develop 
the glory of ampleness in a manner less subdued 
than in his painting; and “The Golden Dish,” 
where a girl in a full robe descends a flight 
of stairs with a flower-filled bowl in her hands, 
explains how he could take advantage of 
that quality in chalk which allowed him 
quickly to throw off his old methods and to 
plunge into a rich harmony of color. Yet, 
charming as he becomes in both these me- 
diums, he always gives in them an impression 
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that he simply experiments with facile tools to 
learn what finally he may attempt on canvas. 

Mr. Abbey’s definite announcement that 
he was thoroughly a painter came with “A 
May Day Morning,” which he exhibited in 
1890 in the Royal Academy. The subject 
is one that requires the full craftsmanship 
of the medium, for it contains the intangible, 
cold light of the early morning of an English 
spring. At first glance he seems but to have 
turned over his hand to display a natural 
unstudied grasp of color, yet’a little thought 
shows wuiat he has skipped no pages in his 
evolution and that he has developed into 
paint naturally, as he has filled his later 
drawings with that “color” in black and white 
which artists talk of so glibly and which laymen 
find so hard to understand. 

The effect of his early training with the pen, 
however, has clung long to his canvasses. 
In “Pavanne” he is still a draftsman with 
drawing facile and charming, yet with values 
uncertain and minute handling of details not 
bound together by a freedom of final touch. 
But in other paintings of the time, he promises 
the forceful qualities of the near future. With 
“Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady 
Anne”’ he has courageously developed a bold 
and rich arrangement, has freed his quick eye 
and clean touch in the delicate face of the 
Lady Anne, in the dignity and yet mental 
and physical deformity of the Duke, and 
has given rein to the natural turn of his 
mind toward vigorous composition and _ to- 
ward expressing the poise and significance 
of arrested action. With “The Bridge,” on 
the other hand, he has exemplified his grasp 
of a lighter vein; for here, where a wandering 
minstrel sings to the monks as they cross the 
stream into their monastery, Mr. Abbey has 
proved that while on one occasion he can 
command by his virility, on another he can 
coax by his genius. 

Mr. Abbey’s full development, however, 
which he reached rapidly, has become most 
popularly known in this land through his 
decorations for the Boston Public Library. 
There, the trustees asked him to undertake 
the wall paintings for the delivery-room, a 
badly lighted chamber finished in dark wood. 
The building was also to include work by 
M. Puvis de Chavannes and Mr. John Singer 
Sargent. M. de Chavannes had attained 
great reputation as a painter who designed 
his canvasses strictly for their effect upon the 
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surrounding architecture, a painter whose 
pale tones and austere drawing lay as far 
as possible from the spirit of to-day—while 
Mr. Sargent, on the other hand, represented 
the modern of moderns even when he ‘sought 
archaism, which he imitated with unaccustomed 
brilliancy. Evidently, the three men could 
not have a foot of ground in common — M. 
de Chavannes restraining himself to the 
wsthetically acceptable symbolic scenes; Mr. 
Abbey alive with the desire to master the 
outlawed realistic stories; M. de Chavannes 
insisting on the decorative canons, Mr. Sargent 
planning to elude them, and Mr. Abbey 
hoping to ignore them. Hence, Mr. Abbey 
has gone his own way in this case, as with 
most other interfering conventionalities, has 
illustrated legendary heroes in armor, as the 
Renaissance painters illustrated the biblical 
stories familiar to their age, and has made 
no attempt to reproduce flat surfaces, but 
has dealt, as he always dealt, with elastic 
shadows and atmospheric depths. 

First, therefore, he cast about him for a 
subject, which to him meant a story. He began 
by considering the plays of Shakespeare and 
such sources of literature as “The Cid,” 
“Amadis of Gaul,” “The Song of Roland,” 
and “The Ring Cycle.” But his choice 
finally centred upon the theme of “The Holy 
Grail,” since it seemed most general to all 
Christendom; for the romance apparently 
originated in Wales or Ireland or Brittany 
and spread through all western Europe. 
Naturally he found many conflicting legends 
confronting him. However, with sincere in- 
genuity and earnest labor, he delved to the 
heart of the whole and evolved a cycle wherein 
Sir Galahad, as a medieval knight, rises as 
the hero of the entire Arthurian romance 
and displays a convincing force, faith, and 
noble courage that typify the progress of the 
human soul. 

And the result has been that, just as every 
artist develops his temperament through his 
peculiar choice of subject, Mr. Abbey has ° 
made his illustrative painting as much a lan- 
guage of purely visual emotion as ever did the 
most ardent follower of the precepts for the 
purification of the arts laid down in Lessing’s 
“Laocoon.” His panels have been too often 
described for the description to bear repetition 
in detail. It is sufficient to recall that he 
leads his red figure of Sir Galahad — the 
figure of life —through a maze of persons 

















Copyright, 1901, by E. A. Abbey; from a Copley print, copyright, 1902, by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 
GALAHAD, THE DELIVERER 
A part of “The Quest of the Holy Grail,” frieze decoration in the Boston Public Library 
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Photograph by Rice, copyright, 1908, by Senator W. A. Clark 
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potent in action, rich in elaboration, and 
brilliant in coloring that is Germanic without 
being offensive. The paintings are modern. 
They are unconventional. They are intimate 
without destroying the apparent size of the 
room. But, most of all, they raise an excla- 
mation of gratitude from visitors hitherto in 
the habit of seeing lateral decorations almost 
invariably split into three formal groups. 
For the visitors now find, as in the painting 
of Sir Galahad being led to the Seat Perilous, 
that their eyes are drawn slowly from left 
to right with refreshing halting-places upon 
the way. Yet, for all the modernness, Mr. 
Abbey never lacks dignity. Such a condition 
the public too often expects, because, unfortu- 
nately, realism so frequently buries dignity 
that the public is prone to believe that this 
must always be the case. He, however, makes 
it clear that dignity is not to be governed by 
passing conventions, but that dignity exists 
or is lacking in the canvas only as it exists 
or is lacking in the painter. 

While the Boston Public Library decorations 
have spread his name through America, a num- 
ber of superb compositions have elevated it in 
England. Some of these, such as “The 
Trial of Queen Katherine” and “The 
Penance of Eleanor,” have fortunately come 
to this country. “The Trial of Queen 
Katherine,” in especial, displays the direct 
appeal that Mr. Abbey can deliver from a 
crowded canvas, an appeal especially remark- 
able when contrasted with the complex emotions 
brought not so vividly by his comparatively 
simple painting of the Players’ Scene in 
“Hamlet.” For in “The Trial of Queen Kath- 
erine” his imagination fires a gorgeous realism, 
glows in the reds about the throne and in the 
gowns of the cardinals, and compels the atten- 
tion through the long sweep of draperies. The 
picture represents Mr. Abbey at the height 
of his powers. 

Here, in “The Trial of Queen Katherine,” 
he shows forcibly his manipulation of tech- 
nique to arouse the emotions. The dignity 
of well-handled color that does not confuse 
the study of form he masters in its most 
difficult phase; he succeeds in painting absorb- 
ing contrasts where many men would content 
themselves with producing satisfactory har- 
monies. Moreover, his colors convey their 
textures luminous with varying light. ‘That 
is, they live fundamentally clear in an atmos- 
phere filled with normal reflections rather 
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than in the customary dead air of the studio. 
The folds of a gown do not appear merely 
brighter here or darker there, yet always in 
the same tint. They flush more blue here 
and more red there, as they would when 
animated with actual life. To say that he 
draws with correctness is nothing unusual. 
A great modern painter must model with 
absolute accuracy both in lines and in planes. 
For him drawing is not only construction; 
it signifies the placing of the right things in 
the right positions to give unconscious pleasure. 
It is not only a drawing absolute in itself, 
but a drawing that marks a mastery of compo- 
sition. And his composition rises above the 
usual exercise of balance and rhythm. Therein 
he takes his categorical details and fuses 
them into the life of the whole. Therein 
he applies his knowledge of action and energy 
to his canvasses in a way that reproduces 
the effect of deliberate or swift movement, 
not only in individual figures, but over the 
entire surface. To laymen, Mr. Abbey’s 
brush runs easily across the breathing groups, 
but artists appreciate the labor that is hid. 
For the effect of a gesture in life must be 
simulated by a combination of lines that are 
still. So it will not suffice to select some 
actual movement that the gesture would make 
as it progressed; such a selection would not con- 
note the entire swing of the gesture. A snap- 
shot of a man walking rarely arouses a sense 
of progress. The artist must invent an attitude 
that suggests the entire gesture, an attitude 
that often would never be in the original 
gesture at all; and Mr. Abbey has devised 
such a condition, not only for the occasional 
outflung hand, but‘ for the whole painting. 
Mr. Edwin Abbey, then, stands as an 
artist who with initiative force and dignity 
frankly reproduces what he best cares to 
see from the windows of his mental house. 
His vital and accurate vision prefers to rest 
upon medizval garments wherewith he may 
clothe his inventions, wherewith he may 
enjoy his attempts to glean poetic sug- 
gestion by truth to facts, passing over what 
he dislikes and emphasizing what he admires. 
So, through these story pictures, he presents 
forms not in but of his compositions; that 
is, the compositions seem to grow out of the 
forms; the forms are not apparently cut to 
fit the compositions. And he centres the 
onlooker’s interest upon these forms until 
the onlooker cares only for the charm of youth, 
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ruddy and living, for the grace of women 
with features as alluring as those of Holbein’s 
“Lady Heveningham,” and for the dignity 
of age. To such an end Mr. Abbey has 
refrained from acrobatics and innovations. 
He has never undertaken presumptuous 
efforts beyond even his wide limitations. 
He has never set forth results that are thin 
through the haste so often misnamed_bril- 
liancy and dash, nor confused and dispro- 
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portionate through over-finish. Unwarped by 
long schooling —a dangerous precedent for 
a man less strong—he has mastered the 
old, step by step, and formed it into a new, 
richly leavened by his personality. He has 
reached a noble eminence wherein his 
painting never displays conscious effort instead 
of spontaneity. He places before the world 
in a visible form his conviction and love of 
beauty—and this is a great achievement. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
THEATRE? 


THE PLAYS OF THE SEASON — THE OLD SCHOOL OF ACTORS 
PASSING AWAY —THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC 


BY 


JAMES S. METCALFE 


(THEATRICAL CRITIC FOR “‘ LIFE”’) 


PTIMISM is a cheerful quality, but 
() it has its dangers. It is too likely 
to be inspired by hope, or good 
disposition or good physical condition rather 
than to be founded on fact. On that account 
the optimistic view may lead us to overlook 
and therefore neglect increasing evils which 
otherwise we might take the thought and 
trouble to curb or remedy. For instance, 
when so eminent a theatrical authority as 
Professor Brander Matthews, in a recent 
article printed in a widely read periodical, 
tells the public that the art of acting and the 
drama generally are not in a period of decline 
and that we have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with present conditions, his optimism is 
calculated to do harm. It serves to confirm 
in their own opinion many persons whose bad 
taste is responsible for the encouragement 
of worse things and the discouragement of 
those who are seeking to raise the critical 
taste of the public. 

Mr. Otis Skinner in a recent interview also 
voices this dangerous optimism. He says, “I 
grow tired of the old cry that we haven’t 
any good acting nowadays. It, too, is the 
same old rot. Look around you in the plays 
of the present hour in New York. For ex- 
ample, how about Russ Whytal, Frank 


Keenan, Kyrle Bellew, David Warfield, Theo- 


dore Roberts, Guy Standing, the whole cast 
of “Paid in Full,” W. H. Crane —I might 
name a score more and then not exhaust the 
list. Daly’s and Wallack’s were two stock 
companies and training schools which could 
not be duplicated. But it is wrong, neverthe- 
less, to say that we have no training nowadays.” 
In his short list, Mr. Skinner names practically 
all the best actors on our stage to-day and 
every one is either the survivor of an earlier 
generation or an importation from abroad. 
To argue against such optimism is not a 
thankful task. The position of devil’s ad- 
vocate is not one to be assumed for pleasure 
but in the case of the theatre of the present 
it is not an onerous one. The institution is 
in constant evidence and betrays its own 
imperfections with thousands of voices. Des- 
pite the facts that in America to-day more 
persons than ever before visit the theatre, 
that more money is spent upon it, that it is 
more luxuriously housed, and has at its service 
every modern discovery and mechanical in- 
vention, we find its better influence rapidly 
growing weaker. It has practically lost its 
force as an educator, and, simply as a dispenser 
of amusement, its tendency is away from 
what is rational and wholesome toward what 
is flippant, trivial, and at times even debasing. 
No more than a generation ago the theatrical 
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roster was headed by such names as Forrest, 
Booth, Salvini, Barrett, the elder Sothern, Jeff- 
erson, Cushman, Modjeska, Lotta, Florence, 
and many others ‘of equal or almost equal 
rank. The literature of the stage was measured 
by the classic and standard dramas, and 
its contemporary products were at least 
sound if not brilliant. Coarseness and vul- 
garity were confined to “variety shows” and 
were not thrust upon the whole theatre-going 
public in the best houses of the country. 

The Cohans, Helds, and similar gentry 
whose names loom big on the bill-boards and 
in the newspapers of to-day are really more 
important and more valuable theatrical com- 
modities than their professional brothers and 
sisters who seek to follow the old paths and 
uphold former standards. Stage literature 
undoubtedly holds the mirror more closely 
up to nature but it is largely the nature of petty 
things, not great thoughts and inspirations— 
the nature of the problem play, the nature 
of the dissecting-room which probes and cuts 
and brings diseased conditions to the view. 

Of the art of acting in its finer and nobler 
aspects we have so few exponents that it 
looks as though the next generation of theatre- 
goers would have absolutely no standards 
and no traditions on which to base their 
judgments. Even in the limited requirements 
of modern drama, the small ability to appear 
at ease in the réles of well-bred men and 
women, our own expositors of real life are so 
inefficient that for this minor purpose we have 
to recruit the ranks from the older civilizations. 
To make this comparison and confirm the 
statement that our stage is in a condition of 
decline is to invite the charge of admiring 
and talking about ‘‘the palmy days,” a charge 
which in some minds seems to carry with it 
a sort of humorous reproach — a reproach that 
can be borne with fortitude by those who have 
the good fortune to merit it. The comparison 
is necessary, though, in any discussion of the 
future of the theatre, and the inevitable con- 
clusions from it rather contradict the optimism 
which sees in present conditions nothing that 
needs correction. 


THE CLOSING SEASON IN NEW YORK 


The New York season just closing is fairly 
illustrative of the pass to which we have come. 
It shows strongly the trend of the public mind 
to regard the theatre simply as an amusement 
and nothing else. It is safe to say that more 
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than half of the total expenditure on theatres 
has gone into vaudeville houses. These have 
made such an advance on the old “variety 
show” and have become so thoroughly the 
standard amusement of a great middle class 
that they vie more than successfully with the 
regular theatres in drawing power. It has 
become a canon of the vaudeville business 
that the various acts which compose their 
bills shall be free from offense. The worst 
charge to be brought against the vastly in- 
creased patronage of vaudeville is that it 
brings no profit of any kind to its patron save 
that of the merest amusement. It is a des- 
troyer of the power of concentration and 
continuous thought. It is an absolutely non- 
productive factor in our national life and is to 
that extent deleterious. Next in point of 
patronage this season have come the semi- 
musical plays which depend to some extent 
for their success upon amplified vaudeville 
features and more sensual attractions. In 
uselessness they rank with vaudeville, and in 
their moral influence they are worse. 

Touching on this class is “The Merry 
Widow,” an entertainment which has drawn 
more money —the grand opera houses ex- 
cepted —than any other attraction of the 
season. The vogue of this particular comic 
opera has been almost a world-craze and for 
it there seems to be no rational explanation 
outside of the fact that its composer is a master 
of that peculiar Austro-Hungarian combina- 
tion of melody and harmony which seems 
capable of entering the veins and setting the 
blood on fire. 


THE SMALL PROPORTION OF LEGITIMATE DRAMA 


This leaves for the legitimate drama only 
a small part of the disbursement that the 
public scatters among the theatres. If we 
admit that the box-office represents the voice 
of the people and that, on the principle of 
vox populi, vox Dei, it therefore determines 
what is best on the stage, we must admit at 
once that the drama is almost at the disappear- 
ing point. Under this reasoning, the successful 
dramas of the season can easily be reckoned 
on one’s fingers. 

First among them is Mr. Augustus Thomas’s 
“The Witching Hour,” a play which owes 
its popularity to the exploiting of a psychic 
theory quite as much as to its skilful mingling 
of a dramatic plot and some very pretty senti- 
ment. Its successful interpretation is due 
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principally to the work of actors.who gained 
their training in an earlier generation. 

Mr. Belasco has contributed to. the season 
a new theatre and two new plays. It cannot 
be said that either Mr. DeMille’s “The Warrens 
of Virginia,” or “A Grand Army Man,” with 
Mr. Warfield’s delightful art in a new rédle, 
has equaled in intense interest Mr. Belasco’s 
former, more spectacular efforts, though both 
of these plays have been bright spots in a 
colorless background. 

Ibsen’s plays have been more prominent 
than ever before, principally through Mrs. 
Fiske’s popularity and the dilletante interest 
in Mme. Nazimova. Ibsen has been promi- 
nent but not popular in his own work. There 
is no denying though that, while his own 
plays do not of themselves appeal to the 
American public strongly, they do exert a 
certain charm of their own and are having a 
tremendous influence on our own dramatists, 
who are apparently trying to be real rather 
than fantastic. The plays of Mr. Walter and 
Mr. Phillips are excellent examples of the 
influence that Ibsen is wielding over the 
younger generation of dramatists. 

“The Thief” has drawn patronage through 
its extremely dramatic story from the French 
and the artistry of Mr. Bellew, also an actor 
trained in another generation. Mr. E. H. 
Sothern’s season was notable for his revival 
of his father’s famous “Lord Dundreary,” 
which appealed to only a small portion of the 
present generation. A late comer in the 
field, ‘‘Paid in Full,” by an American author 
who drew his characters and story from every- 
day, contemporary life and presented types 
within the acting power of the material at his 
command, gained immediate recognition and 
bids fair to remain long before the public. 

Signor Ermete Novelli, the greatest character 
actor of our time, played a return engagement 
to practically no patronage except that of 
his Italian fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. David Graham Phillips made his 
début as a dramatic writer, but although 
“The Worth of a Woman” was well acted 
it was too didactic, of too advanced theories, 
to win immediate approval. His play was a 
rare example of truth-telling on the stage, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that it has not 
been shelved for good. In addition to these, 
there have been a few minor successes and more 
downright failures. But the purely dramatic 
attempts of the season have been few in 
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pecuniary importance compared with the 
efforts meant for the light-minded majority 
of the public. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE TRUST 


Asking the question ‘What shall we do 
with the theatre?” implies that it is in our 
power to do something with it. This implica- 
tion is the veriest absurdity in the face of 
existing conditions. We W— by “we” meaning 
the people of the United States — cannot 
possibly do anything with the theatre. The 
theatre as an institution, with all its tremen- 
dous educational possibilities, is in the hands 
of a monopoly. Other trusts are to some 
extent amenable to the law. The Theatrical 
Trust has no legal existence and is responsible 
to no law except the consciences of the con- 
scienceless men who control it. According to 
the most recent census, there are something 
like forty thousand persons engaged in the 
theatrical business on both sides of the curtain. 
Over the livelihoods, the destinies, almost the 
life and death of these persons, two men 
sitting in offices in New York have virtually 
despotic control. By an accident of fortune 
they have absolute control not only of the 
business of the theatre in America but also 
of dramatic art in America. For that reason 
it seems rather absurd to ask what “we” 
shall do with the theatre. 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Those who stay away from the theatre 
except on the rare occasions when they have 
some assurance that what they are about to 
see will not insult their intelligence and 
artistic sense are looking forward with hope to 
the experiment soon to be undertaken in the 
New Theatre. Persons who have at heart 
the. best interests of the drama in America 
doubt the success of the new enterprise and 
doubt its value because financially it will 
depend upon pleasing a fashionable patronage, 
always a doubtful factor where the best 
interests of art are concerned. It is even 
predicted that after a very little while. the 
fine playhouse now in construction for the 
New Theatre will fall under the control of the 
Theatrical Trust and become a standing 
argument against a truly national theatre 
sufficiently endowed to insure for all time its 
artistic and educational mission. 

What we shall do with the theatre is a 
question to be answered by the improvement 
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of the public taste. Our national good 
nature and national extravagance make us 
little resentful of offences and cheats. We 
are not a wary people and we allow ourselves 
to be taken in over and over again by the 
same fraud perpetrated in slightly different 
guise. In all walks of life we have grown 
rich so fast that our taste has not grown with 
our power of expenditure. The present com- 
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mercial control of the theatre lives on this 
fact. There still exists in America a saving 
remnant that knows what is good in dramatic 
and theatrical art. Its taste may perhaps 
eventually prevail against the tyranny of the 
present commercialism and finally answer 
the question of what we, as a practical people, 
are going to do with so valuable an institution 
as the theatre. 


A CITY OF A MILLION HENS 


HOW POULTRY RAISING CONDUCTED AS A BUSINESS HAS MADE PETALUMA KNOWN OVER 
THE WORLD—THE UNIVERSAL OPPORTUNITY—IF AT PETALUMA, WHY NOT ANYWHERE? 


BY 


W. S. HARWOOD 


the town of Petaluma lies on a moor 

between low mountains. It is largely 
built up on the poultry industry. In the por- 
tion of Sonoma County tributary to the town, 
Over 120,000,000 eggs were produced in 1907, 
more than 10,000,000 dozen. At least 75 per 
cent. of the people of the county raise poultry. 
It is not an occupation relegated to the grand- 
mothers. It is a man’s occupation. In 
Petaluma, men are chicken-raisers as they 
are elsewhere bankers, merchants, or lawyers. 
It requires sagacity, tact, experience, and 
knowledge. It yields returns which, consider- 
ing the capital required, are large. There 
are many who fail, but they are those who come 
ill-prepared, lacking in application, inade- 
quate in knowledge. They would fail any- 
where, at anything. But those who are fit, 
those who make it their chief business, not a 
side-issue, earn handsome incomes. 

I visited an egg-man having a ranch of the 
larger type. He had nearly 7,000 laying 
hens. He was hatching yellow chicks in 
incubators by the thousand, intending after 
disposing of the young roosters as broilers to 
raise his stock to a minimum of 10,000. This 
man, a keen, intelligent, business man, was 
making a net profit each year of over $6,000. 
He and two helpers did all the work. The 
420 acres of his chicken ranch had also yielded 
him considerable revenue from a herd of 
dairy cattle, but these he was gradually 
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reducing in number in order that he might give 
more attention to chickens. He never netted 
less than fifty cents per hen in the most unto- 
ward season; not infrequently the net revenue 
on these ranches rises to considerably over a 
dollar per hen per year, but a dollar, net 
profit, may be taken as the average. 


POULTRY FOR HOME USE 


There are three poultry zones in Petaluma. 
First, the section of the town itself in which 
the families keep a couple of dozen hens 
for their own table uses in a wire enclosure 
in a backyard. For example, a family count- 
ing eggs a capital food and consuming a good 
many of them in a year grew rather tired 
of the high city prices that prevailed. Wire 
netting was bought, a yard constructed, a 
couple of small houses built, one for roost- 
ing, and one for laying purposes; two dozen 
hens were bought. Not all were laying hens, 
but in a few months the pullet-days of such as 
were not producing were over and they 
entered upon their matronly duties. Careful 
study of the hen as a machine had been made. 
What was needed to make eggs was developed. 
Sensible feeding and strict care followed. 
During the period when eggs were very 
scarce the little flock of sixteen or eighteen 
laying hens yielded a net income of over 70 
per cent. on the investment, continuing this 
when the larger output of the warmer weather 
balanced the fall in price. This will suggest 
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what the hen will do in a small way when 
she is given adequate consideration. 


SMALL CHICKEN FARMS 


The next zone in the Petaluma. region 
begins about a mile and a half from the 
centre of the town and is perhaps three miles 
wide. This zone is occupied by the small 
chicken-ranchers, those who keep from 1,000 
to 1,500 or even 1,800 hens. It was in this 
zone that I found an egg-man who quoted and 
applied Emerson’s dictum: “It is the man 
who is most energetic who is most successful.” 
He will serve as an example for the second 
_ district. 

He had come from Michigan some years 
before, had engaged in other business in 
California, but finally, being somewhat out of 
sorts physically and wanting an outdoor 
occupation, he bought a few hens and set 
himself up on four or five acres of ground. 
He had added to his flock until he had 1,500 
hens. They were housed in small buildings 
with roosting-places in each for perhaps 
seventy-five hens, sleeping above in the floored 
part, finding the dark places they seek for their 
egg-laying in the lower portion. 

On the lower part of his grounds he had 
a windmill which pumped up water to his 
tank on the higher ground; from there 
the water was piped as needed. A fine little 
lot of kale was growing at one side, which 
he fed green to the hens, while he was 
planning a place for alfalfa; this latter when 
chopped fine affording one of the most desira- 
ble green foods. He did all the work himself. 
He had a comfortable home and things looked 
prosperous. His working capital, that in- 
vested in the hens, was relatively small, prob- 
ably not over $1,200. Allowing for all ex- 
pense he had cleared, net, in 1907 $1.30 each 
on his 1,500 hens — $2,150. And he had 
done it easily and comfortably and with 
plenty of time for his little library and his 
Emerson. But he had not accomplished it 
without knowledge, without intelligent care, 
without a study of market conditions, without 
what we call business sense. He considered 
it a real man’s work, a dignified bit of labor 
in which he had found health and profit. 
Hundreds of such ranches I could see in this 
second zone as I drove outward to the last 
section amidst much cackling and crowing. 

The foothills were now rising about me as 
I drove onward. Mile upon mile the rolling 
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country stretched away, disclosing scores of 
little houses, like children’s play-houses or 
kennels for sedate dogs. All about them, 
ranging over the sunny slopes, were thousands 
of snowy chickens looking wondrous neat 
and spick-and-span against the green grass. 
Sometimes, in the far distance, where perhaps 
a thousand or two would be gathered at a 
common centre, they looked like patches of 
snow. Practically all these chickens were 
of the breed known as White Leghorns. Now 
and then some other breed is seen, but you 
will scarcely find on these ranches where prac- 
tical work is done any other hen but the 
White Leghorn, unless here and there a coop 
of some fancy stock kept for breeding pur- 
poses. The White Leghorn rarely wants to 
sit; she lays most industriously; she is hardy; 
she begins to lav when very young. 

Many of the houses for the chickens upon 
these large ranches are built upon old-fash- 
ioned sled-runners so that, when it becomes 
necessary to clean out the houses, they can 
be drawn away from their location and the 
manure gathered for fertilizing purposes. 

At all points on the ranches, thrift is prac- 
tised. The men who manage them are wide 
awake; they keep up with the times; they 
read the poultry journals of the East and 
the West; they take active part in public 
poultrymen’s gatherings; they are keen to 
adopt new methods in feeding and care, 
but slow to make changes until the new has 
been tested. In front of an egg-buyer’s 
place, also a supply-house, in Petaluma, I 
counted forty different kinds of preparations 
for the hen, nearly all foods of one sort or 
another, brought out by those who would 
share some of the profits of the egg-man. 


RANCHES FOR 10,000 HENS 


From any higher point of ground in this 
last zone, one may look out upon the rolling 
landscape where scores of farms or ranches 
can be seen in the distance, ranging from 
fifty or sixty acres to 4oo acres, or even more. 
The number of hens on these ranches varies 
from 3,000 to 10,000. I heard of one man 
who had successfully handled 15,000. Natur- 
ally, responsibility increases with the output, 
but with a machine in service which, properly 
cared for, works on the same, year in and year 
out, until its short life is ended and it is re- 
placed by others already on the way, there 
would be needed, it seems, only broader 
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supervision and larger facilities to expand 
indefinitely. 

Some of these larger ranches sell direct 
to the merchants in San Francisco, others 
to the Petaluma agents of city firms. For 
two years a large Chicago meat-packing 
establishment has contracted to take all the 
eggs raised, at a minimum figure of twenty 
cents per dozen, the price ranging above 
this according to the market. I understand 
that this contract is not to be renewed in 1908, 
the producers seeking their own market. 


THE INCUBATOR HOUSES 


But the life of the hen, her successful lay- 
ing period, is short; she will do well if she is 
productive for three and a half years. She 
must then be killed for market and the pullet 
takes her place; so on in an endless procession. 
It is estimated that there are considerably 
more than 1,000,000 hens in the territory of 
Sonoma County tributary to Petaluma. Tens 
of thousands of these hens must give way each 
year. The incubator fills their places. The 
sitting hen finds no friendly hand to help 
her. The whims and petulances of her mood 
are ruthlessly disregarded. In separate houses 
on the big ranches are incubator rooms where 
thousands of chickens are hatched as occasion 
demands. Near at hand is a brooder house. 
Here, in a warm room, the little chicks have 
space to run about and get strong by exer- 
cise; here they find food; here at night they 
gather under a cozy covering, where they are 
cared for as comfortably as though under 
the wings of the real mother. Sometimes the 
rancher buys his young chicks direct from 
the large hatcheries in town, paying from 
five to seven and a half cents each. 

These town hatching-plants usually consist 
of long, one-story buildings in which are 
endless rows of incubators. The temperature 
is artificially maintained and is kept constant. 
One of these hatching-plants has a capacity 
of 100,000. That is to say, it can, and does, 
when the season’s demands are heavy, turn 
out 100,000 young chickens every three weeks. 
About to per cent. of these die. From 35 
to 50 per cent. are roosters. These must 
be segregated and raised for broilers for 
the city market. They bring handsome prices. 

The chicks are at once shipped away, either 
to the ranchers near by, or to the cities. 
They are placed in little compartments, given 
neither food nor drink, and forwarded by 
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express. They need no care on the journey. 
They have food enough in their tiny bodies 
to last them for five days, should the journey 
be so long. They are shipped from 1,000 to 
2,000 miles in this fashion and are guaranteed 
to reach their destination in prime condition. 
They go east to Kansas City, south into Old 
Mexico, north into British Columbia. In 
Petaluma are a number of incubator manu- 
factories where the hatching-machines are 
turned out in large quantities. In one that 
I visited, copper sheathing, rolled very thin, 
for use in the incubators as lamp-chimneys 
and for other purposes, is bought by the ton, 
several tons of copper being used in a year. 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Lyman C. 
Byce, at Petaluma, the man who made the 
first incubator, and who is still in business 
at the head of a large establishment. He 
told me. that his poultry papers brought him 
advertisements for fully one hundred different 


‘types of incubators, manufactured in various 


parts of the United States, so that no one 
need hesitate for want of opportunity for 
selection. 


RAISING DUCKS FOR THE CHINESE 


Duck’s eggs are also hatched out in whole- 
sale lots in incubators in this region. The 
Chinese are particularly fond of ducks when 
they have reached just a certain age, I think 
it is usually about nine weeks. Then the 
blood which was in the quills has reached the 
body and they can be plucked without bleeding. 
One raiser of ducks in fhe Petaluma region 
sold last year 60,000 ducks, averaging more 


_than a dollar each. He sold 16,000 ducks 


at the nine-weeks’ period for $16,000 to 
Chinamen alone, who came to his depot in 
San Francisco with their dollars and their 
huge, swaying shoulder-baskets, and took the 
ducks away without waiting for delivery. 
In spite of the vast number of eggs and poul- 
try shipped into San Francisco from the 
Petaluma district—the poultry shipments 
amounting to more than $600,000 a year 
—large quantities are also shipped in from 
other towns and also from outside the state. 
While living some time since in Berkeley, near 
San Francisco, I frequently bought fowl raised 
in Kansas City and forwarded alive. 

This leads to the question: What of the 
demand — will it warrant the supply? 

The annual report of Secretary Wilson, of 
the Department of Agriculture, for 1907, 
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recently issued, shows that during the year 
1907 the poultry and egg product of the United 
States amounted to more than $600,000,000 
in value. In 1899, the average price paid 
to the farmer for his eggs was 11.15 cents per 
dozen. In 1903 this had increased to 12.37 
cents; in 1904, 17.2 cents; in 1905, 18.7 cents; 
in 1906, 17 cents; in 1907, #8.2 cents. During 
the same period, the increase in the wholesale 
price of dressed poultry upon the New York 


market is given as follows: 1899, 10.78 cents 


per pound; 1903, 12.97 cents; 1904, 12.57 
cents; 1905, 13.36 cents; 1906, 13.02 cents; 
1907, 14.9 cents. 

In spite of the increase in the production 
of eggs and poultry —in 1907 outstripping 
even wheat in value — the price has steadily 
advanced. Higher cost of production has 
had a tendency to raise prices and added 
to this is the steadily rising population, making 
the market larger than ever before. To 
this must be added also two other causes 
— combinations of large dealers to maintain 
prices, and a steadily growing belief in the 
value of these products, especially the eggs, 
as an article of diet. But, looked at from 
any standpoint and making allowance for all 
conditions which now and then may approach 
or merge into the artificial and unnatural, 
the outlook for permanency in the business 
of producing eggs is certainly a most favorable 
one. To what extent the present high prices 
‘will be maintained as the years come and go, 
it would be idle to make assertion, but we 
may at least believe with reasonable ground 
that the natural and legitimate demand in a 
country increasing in population is not likely 
to be less than now. As to prices and pro- 
fits, they will not, naturally, be subject to 
such reductions and fluctuations as in busi- 
nesses in which there is ever a question as to 
permanency of demand. 

While in Petaluma, which may be con- 
sidered the egg centre, or certainly one of the 
egg centres, if there be more than one, of the 
United States, I frequently asked men in differ- 
ent lines of the work this question: ‘Cannot 
this business be successfully followed in the 
East where local conditions are observed, and 
where a large market is at hand ?” 

I found two main answers to the question; 
or, better put, two clauses to one answer. The 
first pointed out that the California region 
was favored by nature, but that, at the same 
time, the conditions in the East were wholly 
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favorable to the raising of poultry and eggs, 
providing common sense and business sagac- 
ity were employed. The second clause per- 
tained to the grandmother idea — the 
relegating of the care of the chickens on the 
farms to those who for various reasons could 
not make it pay. It was pointed out in 
one conversation that Petaluma produced 
in 1907 more than $3,000,000 worth of eggs 
and poultry, but who raised the other 
$597,000,000? A very large proportion of this 
enormous amount was raised at a loss. For 
it is probable that if the actual cost of main- 
tenance, interest, cost of food, and the like 
were recorded, the hen on the farm in a large 
number of cases throughout other regions 
would not be found to pay. But where men 
of intelligence and adequate knowledge set 
out, as these Sonoma County men did, to 
raise eggs and poultry with the same common 
sense that men enter upon other lines of work, 
the hen pays and pays liberally. 


A CHICKEN TOWN IN IOWA 


Under wise care she will continue to pay 
liberally, in any part of the country. Let 
me give a concrete illustration. In a rich 
farming region in northern Iowa, the farmers 
had paid to their hens the side-issue attention 
common in many quarters. Ina town of 5,000 
or 6,000 inhabitants in the region, a schoolboy 
some years ago began raising chickens and 
eggs. Being of a thrifty turn, he now and 
then bought from others and sold on the 
market. The story goes that a teacher in 
the public schools one day, after she had on 
several occasions taken letters from him 
containing checks for his shipments, which 
he was in the habit of opening and looking 
over in school, advised that he should either 
give up his outside business during his school 
hours or else leave school. 

He decided on the latter. He then entered 
upon a thorough study of the situation. 
He believed that even in a country cold in 
winter and hot in summer, plenty of eggs 
and poultry could be raised if only the con- 
ditions were complied with and good common 
sense shown in the care of the hens — in other 
words, he was an unknown disciple of the 
Petaluma plan. He urged those who were 
raising hens to raise more. He backed up 
his requests by paying good prices. Grad- 
ually the farmers became interested. They 
began to see — just as anyone may see who 
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RANCHES AT PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 


Where 75 per cent. of the people raise poultry 


RANCHES ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY 


The largest of these have from 10,000 to 15,000 hens 


IN THE DISTRICT OF SMALL FARMS 


On one of these, covering five acres, a rancher made a profit of $2,150 in one year with 1,500 hens 
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A WAGON-LOAD OF 5,000 PETALUMA CHICKS 


They are shipped north to Canada, south to Mexico, and east to Kansas City 

















CALIFORNIA INCUBATORS FOR AUSTRALIA 


The incubator was invented in Petaluma and its manufacture is one of the industries of the city 





A VAN-LOAD OF 36,000 EGGS 


Part of the annual output of 120,000,000 eggs, some of which are shipped as far east as Chicago 
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INCUBATOR-HATCHED DUCKS FOR SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINATOWN 


During nine weeks one Petaluma rancher sold to the Chinese 16,000 ducks at $1 apiece 


A FLOCK OF WHITE LEGHORNS 


Almost all of the 1,000,000 hens in Petaluma are of this breed 
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studies Petaluma or who considers Secretary 
Wilson’s report —that the American hen 
is worth getting acquainted with. The far- 
mers found the increasing output at the good 
prices a snug addition to the year’s income. 
They began to figure out how they could 
raise poultry and eggs at a regular profit 
on the investment. 

So for several years the young man kept on 
widening his sphere of action, until now thou- 
sands of dollars pass through his hands each 
month, until he has so far developed the indus- 
try that he ships now on his own account, not 
only to the nearby markets of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul on the north, and Chicago a 
little farther away, on the east, but is sending 
his product in carload lots direct to New York 
City, where from the freshness of his wares he 
commands top prices. 

Others have entered upon the same business 
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in the same town. Last year, as nearly as the 
figures may be made up, there were shipped 
from this one little point more than 13,000,000 
eggs and nearly 2,400,000 pounds of poultry. 
These products go to the city markets and 
do not take into account the amount consumed 
in the region. 

This illustration also suggests what may be 
done at scores of points in the United States— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans. 
Put your finger down on the map at any point 
and you will find a place where the people, 
city folk and country residents as well, like 
and are willing to pay for “strictly fresh” eggs. 

The poultry business, instead of being the 
usual unprofitable adjunct to the farm, can 
be made an occupation to yield liberal returns 
under the management of keen, sagacious, 
business men. 


AN EXPLANATION OF MR. BRYAN 


WHY TWO DEFEATS AND THE PROGRESSIVE LOSS OF PARTY POWER DOES NOT CAUSE 
HIS RETIREMENT—* A VENT FOR DISCONTENTS,” THE SECRET OF HIS POLITICAL VITALITY 


BY 
HENRY JONES FORD 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE RISE AND GROWTH OF AMERICAN POLITICS,’’ AND LECTURER AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Bryan’s merits may be, it must 

be admitted that his career is an 
astonishing spectacle of brilliant vitality and 
irrepressible force. He is the only man who 
ever got a presidential nomination by a single 
speech. He was the youngest presidential 
candidate ever nominated by any great national 
party. If the Democratic party again accepts 


N’ MATTER what one’s opinion of 


- his candidacy he will be the only man who has 


ever been nominated for President after hav- 
ing been twice defeated. He is the only man 
who has ever been able to retain party leader- 
ship without any prestige of party success 
to sustain his influence. 

The stages by which Mr. Bryan has arrived 
at this unique position have been marked by 
dramatic episodes. The scene in the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1896, when he 
made the speech that got him the presi- 
dential nomination, was an event for which 
no parallel may be found in political history. 





The nearest approach to it was the scene in 
the Republican national convention of 1880, 
when the impression made by General Gar- 
field by his speeches and actions as a member 
of the convention powerfully contributed to 
the movement that-on the 36th ballot made 
him the party nominee, although he was not 
a candidate and was himself a supporter of 
John Sherman. But General Garfield was 
then a man of national reputation and his 
availability was recognized by the general 
public. It, therefore, occasioned no surprise 
that the convention should turn to him in seek- 
ing a way out of a deadlock. The conditions 
at the Democratic: convention of 1896 were 
altogether dissimilar. The convention was 
more intent on the definition of an issue than 
on the selection of a candidate. The speech 
by which Mr. Bryan leaped to national emi- 
nence was made in the debate on the adoption 
of the platform. 

Mr. Bryan’s voice is a wonderful organ of 
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expression. It is mellow, rather than strong 
or loud, but it has a thrilling quality that carries 
its tones distinctly through the reverberating 
murmurs of a crowded hall or the straggling 
noises of an open-air mass-meeting. His 
manner, while glowing with earnestness, is 
composed, and he speaks without haste, 
strain, or flurry. His gestures are simple and 
spontaneous, and he makes the most of what 
he says by distinct articulation and appro- 
priate emphasis. While every effect is cal- 
culated, he presents the appearance of a man 
possessed by his subject and entirely absorbed 
by the effort of relieving a full heart and a 
teeming mind by direct, sincere communication 
to his fellow-men. 

In his famous convention speech of 1896, 
the impressiveness of his oratory was height- 
ened by contrast with the preceding speakers, 
both in style and matter. The courtesy of 
his references to opponents was a fine stroke 
of tact. For, as a Member of Congress, Mr. 
Bryan had been one of the Cleveland baiters. 
He had once likened President Cleveland 
to a guardian who had squandered the estate 
of a confiding ward, a trainman who has 
opened a switch and precipitated a wreck, 
and he declared that the President had at- 
tempted to inoculate the Democratic party 
with Republican virus with the result that 
blood-poisoning had set in. It was President 
Cleveland’s policy that was under discussion 
in the convention, for the minority report 
from the committee on resolutions proposed 
an indorsement of ‘the honesty, economy, 
courage, and fidelity” of his Administration. 
Senator Tillman, in opening the debate, 
denounced President Cleveland as a tool 
of Wall Street. Mr. Bryan avoided the per- 
sonal issue, declaring that “it is not a 
question of persons; it is a question of prin- 
ciples.” He devoted his speech to a fervent 
vindication of the claims and purposes of the 
free-silver movement, with a progressive force 
of appeal to the emotions that was tremen- 
dously effective at the time and in the place, 
however the speech may be regarded when sur- 
veyed in cold type. It may as well be remarked 
at once that Mr. Bryan’s speeches when read 
produce a very different effect from what 
they do when heard. He was nominated 
on the fifth ballot. 

Although his elevation was sudden, it was 
based upon capabilities that had already 
been marked by those in a position to observe 


them. Although not nationally prominent, he 
was known to his congressional associates 
as an orator of singular power. 
one of the leaders in the party revolt against 
the Cleveland administration and had taken 
an active and influential part in the movement 
to commit the party to the cause of free silver. 
He suggested the phraseology of the financial 
plank of the platform, and such was the im- 
pression made by his ability that Senator 
Jones of Arkansas, chairman of the platform 
committee, selected him to take charge of 
the debate, and thus provided him with the 
opportunity that he utilized with such success. 
The speech itself —far from being a spon- 
taneous outburst — was a finished product 
of art. His entire previous career had been 
an assiduous preparation for the display 
he made on that occasion. Ambition for 
a public career awoke in Mr. Bryan early. 
He himself dates it from an unsuccessful con- 
gressional campaign made by his father in 
1872. He was then only twelve years old, but 
he has steadily adhered to the purpose then 
formed. On both sides he comes of Colonial 
stock. The first ancestor whose name and 
residence are known lived in Culpepper 
County, Virginia, and owned a large tract of land 
near Sperryville. His second son, the grand- 
father of Mr. Bryan, was born there about 
1790. Mr. Bryan’s father was a lawyer of 
public prominence. He was a member of the 
Illinois state senate for eight years and was 
a circuit-court judge for twelve years. Mr. 
Bryan’s mother came from Kentucky. Her 
grandfather moved to Illinois in 1818 and 
settled in the district in which she was born. 
She died just ten days before the meeting of 
the national convention at which her son 
was nominated for President. The house in 
which her last years were passed was bought 
for her use out of the first savings from his 
congressional salary. The details given of 
the family connections show that they were 
typical branches of American stocks in whom 
the conditions of Western pioneer life power- 
fully tended to develop strength of fibre as 
a fundamental quality. 

The marked feature of his school life is the 
diligence with which he labored to excel as 
an orator. By steady practice he early ac- 
quired exceptional fluency of utterance and 
force of appeal to the emotions. His first 
experience as a public speaker was in striking 
contrast to all that has happened since. In 
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the summer of 1880 he was announced as one 
of the speakers at a farmers’ picnic near Salem, 
but on reaching the place found an audience 
of only four — the owner of the grove, a man 
with a wheel of fortune, and two men with a 
lemonade stand. After waiting more than 
an hour and failing to’ obtain an audience, 
he gave up and went home. But that fall, 
although still an undergraduate, he made 
four speeches for the national Democratic 
ticket, one of them at an important meeting 
in the county court-house. 

After graduation at the Illinois college and 
a course at a Chicago law school, he began 
practice at Jacksonville, Ill. He met with the 
usual trying experiences of young lawyers. 
The law firm in whose office he rented desk- 
room employed him to take charge of its col- 
lection department, and on this assurance of 
income, at the age of twenty-four, he married. 
Mrs. Bryan read law under her husband’s 
instruction and was admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of Nebraska in Novem- 
ber, 1888. Her studies were pursued to enable 
her to assist her husband and not with the 
intention of entering practice. She has often 
accompanied him on his political campaigns. 
A law-school classmate was settled in Lincoln, 
Neb., and Mr. Bryan was so impressed by 
its advantages during a casual visit there in 
1887 that he formed a partnership with his 
friend, spending his first winter there away 
from his family. As a lawyer his practice was 
sufficient for his modest needs. Both at 
Jacksonville and at Lincoln he earned enough 
to support his family and to lay by some 
money. In each place he lived in a house 
owned and built by him. 

But it was plain from the first that the 
direction in which his powers were strongest 
was politics rather than law. While in Jack- 
sonville he was active on the stump in every 
political campaign. When he settled in Ne- 
braska he promptly turned to politics and 
his ability as an orator attracted -immediate 
notice. He was twice elected to Congress and 
was his party’s candidate for the United 
States Senate. He could not give much 
attention to the law while thus engrossed by 
politics, and he turned to journalism, becoming 
chief editorial writer of the Omaha World- 
Herald in 1894. This work, together with 
lecturing engagements, solved the bread-and- 
butter problem and enabled him to devote 
himself to the career of political agitator 
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and radical reformer, on which he had always 
been bent. After the campaign of 1goo he 
established his weekly paper, the Commoner, 
and with that and his lecturing business his 
private fortune has prospered. Thus it is 
literally true that he is the only man who has 
ever figured as a prominent public man with- 
out any business, profession, or means of 
support other than the occupation as an 
agitator. 

His equipment is a superb physical and 
temperamental endowment. He has _ enor- 
mous capacity for work. For thirteen years 
before he was nominated in 1896 he averaged 
nearly twelve hours a day in professional 
and writing work. In his senatorial campaign 
in Nebraska he spoke four or five hours a day, 
sometimes riding thirty miles over rough 
roads between speeches. In the presidential 
campaign of 1896 he traveled over 18,000 
miles, speaking at nearly every stopping 
place. His career has shown no abatement 
of his powers, and his varied activities present 
a marvelous exhibition of human energy. 
His industry is so incessant as to create the 
impression that his intellectual output must 
be immense. But his speeches and lectures 
are largely reiterations of the same general 
ideas. His orations, books, and public papers 
do not equal in bulk those of many other public 
men and will look small when ranged along- 
side the works of President Roosevelt. 


“4 WATERING-POT OF PHRASES”’ 


Mr. Bryan’s powers are wholly applied to 
advocacy. His mind is on the alert for 
effective figures of speech and telling phrases. 
His congressional speeches show that some 
ambitious trope, which has been carefully con- 
cocted, is a characteristic feature. Scriptural 
allusions are a favorite rhetorical device. In 
a debate with Mr. Bourke Cochran on the 
income-tax, replying to a remark that he 
opposed the tax in the interest of the poor, 
he drew applause by exclaiming: “Oh, sirs, is 
it not enough to betray the cause of the poor 
— must it be done with a kiss?”” The famous 
cross-of-gold and crown-of-thorns metaphor, 
with which he concluded the speech that gained 
him a presidential nomination, was laid in 
stock during his congressional service. 

The strength of his speeches does not come 
from the florid ornament to which he is given, 
but from their simple diction and direct style. 
Every point he makes is so readily grasped 
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that unskilled auditors are apt to infer that 
that must be true which has been made so 
easy to understand. Jefferson’s writings are 
the source of the abstract principles on which 
he relies. The wall of his library behind 
his desk bears a large portrait of Jefferson, 
with a portrait of Washington a little lower 
down on one side, and one of Lincoln on the 
other side. 

But, whatever may have been the influences 
that have formed his principles or fixed his 
style, his method of treating a subject invari- 
ably adheres to Chesterfield’s maxim that 
if you can engage the passions on your side 
you need not fear what reason may do against 
you. For this purpose, apparent spontaneity 
of utterance is indispensable, and Mr. Bryan 
fully appreciates its importance. He has 
said that “the crime of reading a speech 
increases in heinousness with its length.” 
On the few occasions when he has thought 
proper to read his speeches they fell com- 
paratively flat. Indeed, it is very evident that 
he is deficient in ability to make a calm appeal 
to reason. His speeches do not reveal power 
of analysis or even of clear and comprehensive 
statement of the case under consideration. 
They show the workings of an intelligence that 
is quick but not profound. His method 
was fixed at the beginning of his public career 
and it has never varied. It is the oldest of 
all oratorial device — pretense of identity 
of that which is proposed with that which all 
revere, of that which is opposed with that 
which is traditionally obnoxious. Practical 
difficulties are ignored or evaded. An appeal 
to patriotism is his favorite way of getting out 
of a tight corner. He regards it as a reply 
to objections to advert to. the greatness of the 
American nation and to the cowardice of doubts 
as to the extent of its capacity. ‘Who, of the 
people who are opposed to the free coinage 
of silver,” he would ask, “would be willing 
to print on a card, ‘I do not think my nation 
is big enough to take care of itself?’” Even 
after events had demonstrated that his antici- 
pations of ruin, misery, and distress from 
the gold standard were mistaken, he still 
contended that insistence on the free-silver 
issue was a patriotic duty. “If you ask why 


I do not drop it,” he said in a speech at 
Baltimore on January 20, 1900, “I will tell 
you that I am not willing that a handful of 
English bankers shall control seventy millions 
of American people.” 


There was much 
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about the national flag in his speeches during 
the campaign of 1900. He wanted to know 
whether we should add a new star to the flag 
— “the blood-star, Mars,” or, should we add 
a yellow star, and “paint Saturn and his rings 
to suggest a carpet-bag government with its 
schemes of spoliation.” Then he would 
declaim in favor of keeping the flag as it is, 
because “‘its stripes of red tell of the blood 
that was shed to purchase liberty; its stripes 
of white proclaim the pure and heaven-born 
purpose of a government which derives its 
just powers from.the consent of the governed.” 
This is oratory of a kind such as Bismarck 
described as ‘“‘a watering-pot of phrases.” 
Such argumentative basis for his contentions 
as is found in Mr. Bryan’s speeches seems 
to have been picked up from current discus- 
sion. One finds no marks of original thought. 
His study has been concentrated upon the 
force of expression. 

A winning trait of Mr. Bryan’s character 
is his good humor. It appears to be equal 
to any strain, and this is a great source of his 
strength. He endures denunciation with smil- 
ing composure and can extract amusement 
from it. Once, on a pleasure trip from New 
York to Coney Island with Mrs. Bryan, he 
heard a fellow-passenger on the boat holding 
forth in terms of unbounded contempt for him 
and his supporters. Some one gave the loud 
talker a shock by introducing him, but Mr. 
Bryan laughed at the incident and both he 
and Mrs. Bryan exerted themselves to make 
the man feel that no offense had been taken 
at his candid expressions of opinion. It is 
of course the regular thing for a candidate to 
be “genial,” but in Mr. Bryan’s case it is 
remarkably natural and unaffected. It does 
not seem that anything can happen to make 
him sulk or wince. He is sanguine and ex- 
pects success, but he is not shaken by disap- 
pointment. When election returns come in, 
however much against him, he can sleep as 
usual. He is fond of fun and can enjoy a joke 
at his own expense. Examples of this charac- 
teristic brighten the routine narrative of the 
campaign of 1896 which he turned out for 
the book trade, entitled ‘‘The First Battle.” 
For instance, he mentions that he was pre- 
sented with twenty lucky horse-shoes during 
the campaign, and he remarks: “TI leave each 
reader to determine for himself whether the 
horse-shoe has lost its charm, whether too 
many horse-shoes suspend the operation of 
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the rule, or whether, after all, 


the result 
was fortunate for me.” 


HIS RULE OF HIS PARTY BY DEFYING IT 


He has always been refractory to party 
control and he has not allowed convention 
deliverances to fetter his independence in 
deciding what are Democratic principles. 
He may take them from the Populist party 
platform or from the utterances of a Repub- 
lican President. ‘‘My theory is,’ he told 
the Democrats who welcomed him home 
from Europe in August, 1906, ‘‘that no man 
can call a convention to decide what he himself 
shall think.” If party leaders do not choose 
to support him he goes cheerfully on without 
their support. They may come to him but 
he does not go to them; he gets beyond and 
back of them by direct appeal to the Demo- 
cratic masses. The result of the campaign 
of 1896 and the business revival that followed 
the establishment of the gold standard caused 
party managers to realize that a tactical 
blunder had been made in taking up the free- 
silver issue. The feeling spread that the party 
would have to unburden itself of that issue 
to regain lost ground. The energy and 
promptness with which Mr. Bryan declared 
in favor of steadfast adherence to that issue 
caused uneasiness, but the party management 
was slow to realize that the ascendency of 
Bryan means that old traditions of party 
behavior have been discarded. Party organi- 
zation seeks success and looks for candidates 
and issues that will command success. Mr. 
Bryan proclaims that he does not desire party 
success unless it means the triumph of his 
cause, and he preaches the duty of party 
martyrdom in preference to renouncing ideas 
that he identifies with party principles. 

His party has been slow to regard this singu- 
lar attitude in an American party leader as 
seriously meant, and hence has experienced a 
series of painful shocks from his conduct. 
In 1900 the national convention of his party 
virtually went on its knees to him to induce him 
to drop the silver issue, without budging him 
in the least. This was, however, generally 
imputed to a tenacity of purpose that was 
an admirable trait, although the particular 
instance of its display might be regretted. It 
still seems to have been assumed that when 
he was allowed a second trial on his own 
platform he would stand aside and allow 
the party organization to return to its old 
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practice of regulating action by considerations 
of expediency. This expectation was con- 
founded by his action in 1904, which marks a 
decisive period in Mr. Bryan’s career. Cast- 
ing to the winds the dignified reserve that is 
traditional decorum for an_ ex-candidate, 
Mr. Bryan plunged into the fray, fought hard 
against the movement to reorganize the party, 
faced his opponents in the national convention, 
quite undeterred by the fact that conditions 
then were adverse to his control and that 
defeat plainly awaited his efforts, and made 
a most impressive display of courage, energy, 
and determination. To Mr. Bryan’s ad- 
mirers his behavior then was heroic, and there 
can be no doubt that his personal influence 
was greatly augmented by it. 

The result of the election was an amazing 
revelation to the party managers of the power 
of his influence. It was then for the first 
time fully realized that he has a following 
that sticks to him through thick and thin, and 
is so jealous of his fame that any sign of 
antagonism to his purpose causes angry 
reactions, making havoc at the polls. Since the 
Democratic rout of 1904, the party politicians 
have groaned under Mr. Bryan’s rule, but 
they have not dared seriously to contest 
his party supremacy. There have been strong 
expressions of party opinion that he is an 
incubus but those who would like to get rid 
of him do not know how. On the occasion 
of a visit he made to Washington in February 
last, there was talk of appealing to him to 
take himself out of the way. Yet no one 
ventured to approach Mr. Bryan on the 
subject. 

The efforts of the cartoonists have been 
chiefly directed to this aspect of Mr. Bryan’s 
ascendency. In the innumerable caricatures 
of him that have appeared during the past 
twelve years, he usually figures as a fakir, a 
charlatan, a wind-bag, a dog-in-the-manger, 
a Jonah, a circus-rider straddling contrary 
horses, or other variant of the same general 
idea. Perhaps the most adequate realization 
of the true situation was that displayed in 
a cartoon which appeared in the New York 
World after his Madison Square Garden 
speech in 1906. It was entitled “The Fish- 
erman and the Genie,” in allusion to the 
familiar Arabian Nights story. Democracy, 
represented by the fisherman, is cowering 
before the Bryan genie, escaped from the casket 
brought up by the party net and unsealed by 
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party action. But, in general, satire plays 
upon the singular ascendency he has acquired 
without penetrating its secret. 


HIS SPEECH FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The peculiar relations between Mr. Bryan 
and his party were vividly illumined by the 
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extending hopeful opportunity to the Demo- 
cratic party. Elements that had been antag- 
onistic to Mr. Bryan regarded the occasion 
as a favorable one for eliminating causes of 
difference, and for converting him into an 
available candidate appealing to the united 
support of the party. A strong call went 
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AN ANTI-BRYAN CARTOON SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE LAST ELECTION 
Few candidates have been deserted by such a large proportion of their party press 


events connected with his return from Europe 
in August, 1906. At that time a genuine 
concentration of party sentiment in his favor 
had been going on. The spectacle of Repub- 


lican party dissensions over President Roose- 
velt’s policy indicated the rise of new issues, 


up for his leadership on the basis of the 
new issues. Mr. Bryan, who was then in 
Europe, was interviewed by newspaper corre- 
spondents as to his response to this call, and 
he laughingly put off queries with the remark: 
“This is so sudden!” 
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Nevertheless, party sentiment turned to him 
with extraordinary unity and enthusiasm in 
the hope that he would utilize the occasion 
for party advantage. That hope was bitterly 
disappointed by his home-coming speech of 
August 30,1906. He did cut loose from the 
dead cause of free silver, but he utterly refused 
to be converted from a propagandist into 
an available candidate keeping step with the 
average movement of party opinion. Instead 
of taking counsel with the party representa- 
tives present from various sections of the 
country, to make sure that utterance should 
be circumspect and judicious, he insisted 
on pursuing an individual course of action. 
Although his speech dealt with a number of 
important topics, everything else was cast in 
the shade by his declaration in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of trunk-line railroads. 
That is an old Populist party demand; but 
both in 1900 and in 1904 the Democratic 
national convention has declared in favor 
of the policy of public regulation. . His inten- 
tion of shifting from the Democratic to the 
Populist position was learned with conster- 
nation by the Democratic leaders to whom it 
was disclosed; its effect in throwing the party 
into confusion was anticipated, but he was 
determined to have his own way. 


THE LOSS OF NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 


The outburst of censure that followed made 
conspicuous the fact that in what remains 
of the solid South, furnishing the only electoral 
votes on which Mr. Bryan can surely depend 
as a presidential candidate, criticism of his 
characteristics is most acrid. A marked 
consequence of his ascendency has been the 
falling away of newspaper support from the 
Democratic party. His candidacy in 1896 
on the free-silver issue was the occasion of 
sweeping defection among organs of party 
opinion in the North and they have ever since 
maintained an attitude of detachment. In 
the South the press has been constant in its 
party loyalty, but nowhere have Mr. Bryan’s 
pretensions to statesmanship been so roughly 
handled. It is in the South that criticism 
has been most frankly personal on the way 
in which Mr. Bryan’s individual advantage 
improves by disaster to the party under his 
leadership. The question has been raised 
whether the requirements of his lecturing 
business for fresh incitements to popular 
interest from time to time do not stand in 


e 


the way of such exercise of prudence in the 
selection of political issues as party o:gan- 
ization has a right to expect from leadership. 
In general, it may be said that little affection 
and much aversion may be discerned in the 
attitude of the newspapers to Mr. Bryan. 

There are rampant organs of Bryan senti- 
ment scattered throughout the coyntry, and 
yet their support seems to be a reflection from 
his popularity rather than a sincere adoption 
of his views of public policy. It is certain that 
he owes none of his power to newspaper sup- 
port. He is as defiant of editors as he is of 
politicians. His influence is manifestly de- 
rived from an outpouring of popular force not 
comprehended by the existing organization 
either of journalism or of party management, 
and beyond the power of exponents of those 
interests to define or measure. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Bryan himself seems to be 
regarded at times as something of a mystery, 
although there is really ample material by 
which to trace his mental processes and to 
survey the stages of his development. 


WHAT HIS CARTER IS MADE OF 


When his career i3 considered in its entirety 
it appears as a co.sistent and harmonious 
whole. The ideas and opinions animating 
his speeches and writings are those that he 
imbibed in his boyhood. Their source is the 
chronic difficulties of the West from lack of 
a currency system adjusted to business needs. 
Imperfection in the medium of exchange always 
assumes the appearance of shortage in the 
volume of money, and it is a plausible in- 
ference that the proper remedy is for the 
government itself to assume the function of 
currency supply. Declarations of policy by 
both great national parties have fostered this 
belief, while at the same time the course actually 
pursued. has been to stave off the issue by 
compromises, temporary settlements, and make- 
shift arrangements. The inability of the 
governmental system to act with singleness 
of purpose wears the appearance of corrupt 
perversion of the means by which the control 
of public opinion is exerted. To make elec- 
tions effective, to end party duplicity, and to 
enforce the sincere discharge of public respon- 
sibilities are the underlying purpose of a per- 
sistent agitation the particular aims of which 
vary with the exigencies of the times. Mr. 
Bryan’s life has been devoted to championship 
of this cause. 
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He has seemed to be refractory to party 
control because he has insisted on treating 
party as-an instrument of public opinion, 
deriving its worth from that use and not from 
gains of office. He owes nothing to the arts of 
party management or to a subsidized agency 
for his own success, but he obtains his in- 
fluence from the direct favor of the people. 
The sum of one hundred dollars, covering his 
expenses in attending the convention with his 
wife, was all it cost him to get the presidential 
nomination in 1896. On reviewing the events 
of that period it is now apparent that his 
energy of purpose performed a valuable pub- 
lic service in putting an end to party duplicity 
and in forcing decisive action with respect 
to the standard of value. He fought com- 
promises then just as he has fought reorgani- 
zers since, and throughout his entire career 
he has labored to secure complete integrity 
of party function, by emancipating party 
organization from the control of special in- 
terests and by making party action sincerely 
expressive of the will of the people. His 
courage in maintaining this position is the 
secret of his influence. People feel that his 
heart is right even if his head be wrong. The 
only difference made by the passing of the free- 
silver issue is that it removed the champion- 
ship lists in which he was accustomed to ride, 
and converted him into a knight-errant, but he 
is just the same in motive and disposition as 
he was before. 

Stiff and unyielding as Mr. Bryan has 
always shown himself to be in his dealings 
with the official management of his party, 
he is pliant in his relations with the party rank 
and file, whose favor he assiduously cultivates. 
He has repeatedly shown that he can abandon 
a position when he feels that it is rendered 
insecure by a decided ground-swell of public 
sentiment. When in 1906 he accepted the 
gold standard, he did so on the ground that the 
new conditions established by the increased 
production of gold had caused that settlement 
to be a satisfaction of the demands of the 
advocates of bimetallism. That was precisely 
the ground on which the platform committee 
of the national convention of 1904 proposed 
to drop the issue, but he resisted such action 
so energetically that the plank was omitted 
and no reference was made to the subject 
in the platform as finally adopted. What he 
rejected then he accepted two years later 
in obedience to his own perception that 
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popular interest had been transferred to 
other issues. 

When he found upon trial that his new 
issue of public ownership of railroads did not 
take with the masses and was seriously detract- 
ing from his influence, he desisted from advo- 
cating it, remarking that he “fully agrees 
with those who believe that it would be un- 
wise to turn attention from regulation, on 
which the people are ready to act, to public 
ownership, on which the people are not ready 
to act.” In retiring that issue he was not 
moved by any desire to promote party harmony 
on the plane of expediency. He showed this by 
opening a fresh source of disagreement. He 
took from the Populist platform a demand 
for the introduction of the initiative and the 
referendum, and presented that as an issue 
which the Democratic party should champion. 

These successive shifts of position have 
been the subject of much comment in his own 
party, as being evidence that he is to be 
regarded as a flighty experimentalist, careless 
how much damage he does to party prospects 
so long as he can keep himself before the 
public and add to his lucrative notoriety. It 
is unquestionably true that such conduct 
cannot be reconciled with the character of a 
sincere party leader, according to all traditions 
of party leadership in this or any other English- 
speaking country, but it is consonant with the 
underlying purpose traceable throughout Mr. 
Bryan’s whole career, which is to break down 
party control of the people and establish 
popular control of party. 


A VENT FOR PUBLIC DISCONTENTS 


Mr. Bryan is neither a party leader nor a 
statesman in the ordinary sense of the words. 
His strength is on the instinctive side of 
character and not on the intellectual side. 
In the sway of his influence we are witnessing 
one of those outbursts of popular sentiment 
that are liable to happen in free countries 
when the common people are penetrated by 
the conviction that the constitutional system 
is out of touch with their interests. In such 
times all that is wanted of a popular leader 
is that he shall have the wit, the courage, and 
the energy to serve as a vent for the public 
discontents. So long as Mr. Bryan is thus 
serviceable, the American masses will not 
mind how much rant, cant, and twaddle he 
talks any more than the English masses 
minded the profligacy of John Wilkes, who, 
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too, at the age of thirty-six, was raised by 
a happy feat of utterance to the position of a 
popular idol, as a sign of the dissatisfaction 
of the people with the organization of public 
authority. 

It is usually assumed that the existence of 
representative institutions should be enough 
to prevent serious discontent among the 
people with the way they are governed. The 
truth is that such institutions may inflame 
discontent by continually cheating expecta- 
tion. This was pointed out by Edmund 
Burke, in his analysis of the public discontents 
that generated popular idolatry of Wilkes. 
He said: 

“When the people conceive that laws and tri- 
bunals, and even popular assemblies, are per- 
verted from the ends of their institution, they find 
in the names of those degenerated establishments 
only new motives to discontent.” 

And he proceeded to declare the true signifi- 
cance of demagogues nourished into import- 
ance by such conditions, by remarking that 
“superficial observers consider such persons 
the cause of the public uneasiness when they 
are nothing more than the effect of it.” 

Essentially the same situation exists in this 
country to-day. Evidence of the derangement 
of constitutional function appears in every 
direction when the operations of government 
are observed. The theory that the legislature 
represents the people is derided by facts of 
common knowledge. Everybody knows that 
in practice American legislative bodies rep- 
resent class interests addicted to treasury 
raids and depredations upon public resources. 
According to the constitutional scheme, it is 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF OUR GREATEST WEALTH 
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the function of representative assemblies to 
exercise control over the executive department 
in behalf of the people. In practice, the 
people have to look to the executive department 
for exercise of control over the bodies pur- 
porting to be representative assemblies, to set 
bounds to their rapacity, and to force upon 
them some recognition of the demands of 
public opinion and some consideration for 
the general welfare. 

Many evil results are experienced, the 
particular cause of which is so obscure as to 
afford opportunities for endless party recrimi- 
nation. But, however the people may fail 
to comprehend the situation, they have become 
sensitive to the effects. They are instinctively 
aware that the public business is managed 
under a system that permits their interests 
to be betrayed, despoiled, and abused. Is 
it at all strange that such a situation should 
generate wild and furious exertions of popular 
force ? 

The prime source of the public discontents 
is the failure of American representative 
institutions to secure responsible government. 
As Speaker Reed once frankly declared, 
“Tt is true we have at present irresponsible 
government, so divided that nobody can tell 
who is to blame.” The people are in revolt 
against the dishonesty of the system. They 
are delighted to find a good stick to strike at it. 
And that is the significance of Mr. Bryan. 
He is the effect of public uneasiness of a kind 
which, in the constitutional history of our 
race, has always been a portent that a certain 
stage of political development has been reached 
and that a new advance is about to take place. 


OF OUR GREATES® 


WEALTH 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF SO USING NATURAL RESOURCES AS TO KEEP THEM CONTINUALLY 
INCREASING IN VALUE—THE HISTORY OF THE SAVANNAH AND SACRAMENTO RIVERS 


BY 
ARTHUR W. PAGE 


E HAVE boasted for a century and 
a half about the wonderful natu- 
ral resources of our country and, 


except for a few farsighted men, we have not 
realized the smallest fraction of their possi- 





bilities. We have measured our natural re- 
sources by their power to stand abuse. Until 
recently we have never considered their hun- 
dredfold greater possibilities under proper use. 
As illustrations, let us take the biographies of 
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two rivers, the Savannah in the Southeast and 
the Sacramento in the West. 


THE SAVANNAH RIVER 


Up in the Blue Ridge Mountains where 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina join, are the headwaters of the Sa- 
vannah River, which controls the destinies 
of 8,000 square miles of fertile territory and 
some 250,000 people. From the point where 
the Tugaloo and Keowee rivers join to make 
the main stream, to Tybee Roads at its mouth, 
the channel is 450 miles, although the dis- 
tance is only about 250 miles in an air-line. 
Like all the Appalachian rivers, the Savannah 
is divided into three zones; the first in the 
mountains, where the rainfall is heavy and 
the slopes are steep, giving the stream many 
falls and rapids; the second through the hill 
country, or Piedmont, where there are still 
rapids and occasional falls; and the third 
along the lower alluvial valleys where the 
stream is sluggish. The people of these 
three zones differ greatly in their occupations 
and in other respects, but they all depend 
on the river, although many of them consider 
it their worst enemy. 

The mountain folk see the streams carrying 
away their soil, leaving gullies and rocks. 
The Piedmont people every year have reason 
to dread the freshets which wash away their 
homes, flood their farms, and recede, leaving 
the good soil covered with débris. 

And far down on the sluggish part of the 
stream, when it overflows, many miles of rich 
land is turned into swamp. From its source 
to its mouth, the river dominates the farmers 
of its valley. 

Further, in the Piedmont country are 
growing up many manufacturing communi- 
ties. They derive their power from the river. 
As the floods grow worse every year, the 
manufacturers are beginning to look upon 
the river as a menace. It is changing from 
an obedient servant to a tyrannical master. 

The Savannah River used to be a great 
transportation line. But with the increasing 
floods it is becoming fickle. Sometimes it 
is too high for navigation; at other times it is 
too low; and all the while it is forming bars 
and shoals, which threaten the business of the 
river men, and dropping silt at its mouth until, 
if it were not for the dredging done by the Fed- 
eral Government, the river would have ruined 
the great harbor it has made at its mouth. 
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This malignant spirit of the river toward 
its people is the result of bad treatment. 
When the people first settled along its banks 
it was not so. There were floods and freshets, 
but they were milder. The river carried 
silt down to the harbor, but less of it. But 
the people of the mountains cut away the 
forests; there was nothing left to retard the 
rainfall in its rush toward the sea, and no 
covering to protect the soil from erosion. 
Now the Savannah’s people are reaping the 
reward of their ignorance; and they are begin- 
ning to realize that if the river is to serve 
them it must be properly treated. They 
are beginning scientifically to study their 
great servant. The conception of the river 
as the most powerful and valuable thing they 
own is dawning upon them. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


It is difficult to grasp its real value with- 
out a clear mental picture of it as it would 
have been under good treatment. If the 
Savannah watershed were a part of Egypt, 
to be developed as homes for an alien and 
inferior race, what would the British Gov- 
ernment do with it? The first zone, the 
mountainous part of the watershed, would 
be devoted to one crop — trees, for on those 
slopes are some of the most valuable hard- 
wood forests in the United States. Every 
waterfall and rapid would be generating 
power to run sawmills or to carry the cut 
lumber to market. And this would be a per- 
petual industry, for with proper cutting these 
forests would last forever. 

The Tallulah River will serve as an example 
of what water-power these tributary streams 
afford. From the mouth of Popcorn Creek, 
near its headwaters, twenty-five miles to 
Tiger Creek, the fall is 265 feet. All along 
this stretch, good, small power-sites are 
available. In the next four miles, to the head 
of the rapids above Tallulah Falls, the drop 
is fifty-five feet. These rapids drop 110 feet 
and then the stream in a deep gorge makes 
five falls, a total of about 250 feet, in three- 
quarters of a mile. 


THROUGH THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU 


Between the first and second zones, where 
the river and its tributaries leave the moun- 
tains and become larger, there are almost 
always natural reservoir sites. On the Sav- 


annah there are fourteen already surveyed. 
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Careful forestry would have lessened the floods 
but not don2 away with them altogether. 
But as these diminished floods came down 
from the hills they would be taken up by the 
reservoirs. Below them there would be no 
flood damage. This second zone, the Pied- 
mont country, is a farming district where 
many staple crops, including cotton, are 
grown. This would suffer no change except 
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THE SAVANNAH RIVER VALLEY 


Showing the forest zone in the mountains, manufacturing and farming 
zone through the Piedmont, and the zone of navigation and agriculture 
from Augusta to the sea. 


that there would be regulation to prevent the 
careless farming that leads to the erosion of 
the soil; for this in time leads to the choking 
up of the streams and the river with silt and 
débris. This Piedmont district is also becom- 
ing a manufacturing country. Cotton mills 
and wood-working factories are being built. 
The great incentive to this growth is the 
water-power, and the reservoirs would almost 
double this. For a plant can utilize only the 
amount of power which the river furnishes 
in its low stages. Between the last of the 
surveyed dams (at Seneca River) and Augusta, 
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the Savannah at its lowest stage will generate 
92,890 horse-power. But for the lowest stage 
of the six months of flood it would generate 
139,070 horse-power. The fourteen reser- 
voirs would hold enough of the excess flood- 
waters in storage, to loosen gradually, to keep 
the power capacity of the river between these 
points up to 139,070 horse-power all the 
year round. As an incidental to preventing 
the increasing flood destruction, the reser- 
voirs would increase the potential value of the 
river about $940,000 a year; for $20 a horse- 
power per year is a fair price for power in 
the South — certainly not too high; and this 
does not count the power developed at the 
reservoir dams themselves. 

At the lower boundary of this second, or 
power zone, stands the city of Augusta, one 
of the two cities which the Savannah River 
has already made. It was the head of effec- 
tive navigation and had become a commercial 
centre before the railroads came. As the 
railroads grew more effective and the river, 
through bad treatment, less so, the river 
traffic fell off; yet even under these circum- 
stances it amounted to about $6,500,000 in 
1904. But, far more important to the people 
of Augusta than the tonnage which the river 
boats carried, is the fact that they carry freight 
at all; for so long as they carry freight the 
railroad rates have to be made in reférence 
to their competition. It is about 150 miles 
from Augusta to Savannah. The freight rate 
on the railroad for cotton is 22 cents per 100 lbs. 
It is about 150 miles from Augusta to Green- 
ville, S. C. The railroad rate is 28 cents 


-per 100 lbs. The difference is that there is 


no river running between Augusta and Green- 
ville. 

Added to this commercial advantage in 
shipping toward the sea, the river has furnished 
power to run the twenty-one cotton mills 
which make Augusta a manufacturing city. 
It has the cheapest water-power for any large 
amount anywhere in the country. 


IN THE LOWER VALLEY 


Below Augusta is the third zone, that of 
navigation. The United States Government 
has spent more than $600,000 in dredging, 
and building levees in an endeavor to keep a 
five-foot channel open the year round, and 
in this they have not been entirely successful. 

The reservoirs surveyed would hold more 
than 5,183 square miles of water a foot deep 
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from the flood-time until low water, which 
is enough to raise the depth of the river at 
Augusta from five to fourteen feet and main- 
tain that depth for 118 days, or about the 
length of the dry period. 

There are two other things which the com- 
prehensive right treatment of the Savannah 
would do: it would in a large measure check 
the tendency of the river to form a bar at 
its mouth, which now necessitates much costly 
dredging in Savannah harbor. And it would 
allow the old rice plantations, once the most 
profitable farms of that country, to be drained 
and kept free from floods. 

There are three great pursuits which are 
making the people of that 8,000 square miles 
rich: agriculture, the ultimate prosperity of 
which depends on the right treatment of the 
river and the streams that drain into it; 
manufacturing, which is becoming more and 
more dependent on water-power; and com- 
merce, which without the Savannah would 
hardly exist. The farmers grow the cotton, 
the manufacturers double its value, and the 
merchants make a profit in selling it; and all 
of them, and all the others that depend on them, 
are dependent for their future prosperity 
on the right treatment of their great river. 

The Savannah rises in the rugged country 
where the Balsam cross-range breaks up the 
long line of the Blue Ridge. The same 
forests that protect its watershed protect the 
headwaters of the French Broad, which flows 
eastward, the Saluda which flows southwest, 
and the Tuckasegee which runs south-west- 
ward into the Tennessee. These rivers, too, are 
growing uglier and uglier each year under 
bad treatment; and they also, if used with 
judgment, would be of untold service to the 
people of their valleys. For the Savannah 
is not an isolated case. It is a type of all 
the rivers that flow from the Appalachians to 
the Atlantic. It would serve, too, as a type 
for those that flow westward from the Appa- 
lachians, except that they have a further 
history and an opportunity for usefulness as 
a part of a greater river, the Mississippi. 


THE SACRAMENTO RIVER 


In the old days of the gold craze, the mer- 
chantmen from the Atlantic which went around 
the Horn and could sail in the Golden Gate 
and go safely up the river to the city of 
Sacramento. The hills were worked for gold 
and the valley soon came to hold wheat ranches 
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of hundreds of square miles. What used to 
be the old Glenn ranch is now a county, and 
Western counties are half as big as most 
Eastern states. The Sacramento then carried 
a large and profitable traffic. But the Western 
people abused their river and it was even 
quicker to resent abuse than the Eastern 
rivers. In the hills, the streams were used 
for hydraulic mining and thousands of tons 
of dirt were washed into the river. In the 
valley, although the rainfall was light, the 
farmers let the river run by unused, and year 
after year sowed wheat until the soil, without 
water, gave out. Some of those famous wheat 
lands have reverted to sheep pastures and even 
then will support only one sheep to the acre. 
There is little profit in wheat-raising anywhere 
in the valley now. ‘The river craft have almost 
disappeared, for the river has carried down 
the tons of débris which the hydraulic mining 
loosened in the hills and formed obstructing 
bars and shoals. The United States Gov- 
ernment has spent thousands of dollars 
in improving the river between Sacramento 
and its mouth. Yet the railroad does the 
business. The river is principally useful as 
a theoretical competitor to keep the railroad 
rates low. 

In the old days a man standing in the main 
street of Marysville, on the Feather River, 
(one of the tributaries of the Sacramento) 
could see only the top half of the masts of the 
schooners lying at the landings. Now, if 
there were any schooners there, he could see 
most of their hulls. The river has raised 
its bed twelve feet since observations have 
been taken. It is almost as high as the street, 
so that, to reach the bridge over it, the traveler 
has to go up an incline. Lower down on the 
Sacramento the bed is higher than it used to 
be and 1,000,000 acres of the richest land in 
California is a semi-worthless tule marsh. 
Great sums of money have been spent on 
levees to reclaim small patches of it; for this 
reclaimed land, which has to be pumped 
free of water, is worth in places as much as 
$200 an acre. 

The culminating act of retribution by the 
river was the flood of March, 1907 — the 
worst in the history of the valley. The crops 
growing ON 300,000 acres were completely 
inundated and ruined. Many miles of costly 
levees were destroyed. The railroads lost 
bridges and culverts and in places parts of 
their road-beds. The line from Marysville 
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to Knight’s Landing was closed from March 
19th to May 13th. The highway and the 
electric-railway bridges over the Feather 
River at Oroville were carried away. The 
highway bridges across the American, the 
Mokelumne, and the Cosumnes — all trib- 
utaries of the Sacramento — were lost. Three 
costly dredges for mining gold-bearing gravel 
were destroyed. The greater part of Stock- 
ton was flooded for nearly a week. About 
half of Oroville suffered similarly. And 
lastly the flood prepared the way for an even 
greater catastrophe in the future, for it car- 
ried away the dam on the Yuba River, fourteen 
miles above the mouth, known as Barrier No. 1, 
and let down some 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
mining débris into the channel below. 

But the attitude of the people has changed. 
Hydraulic mining is now illegal. Much of the 
watershed is protected by National Forests. 
And they are going one step further in atone- 
ment for their former folly. One morning 
last summer the Southern Pacific train from 
the North dropped a car of Government off- 
cials at the little town of Red Bluff in the 
upper part of the valley. They were met 
by the dignitaries of the town, and, marshalled 
by the sheriff on horseback, drove out a few 
miles to Iron Cafion, where the river runs 
between two high cliffs. It is the place where 
the river leaves the hills and enters the wider 
portion of its valley. A dam across this 
gorge would make a lake ten or twelve miles 
long; and this is what the Red Bluff people 
hope to see, for they hope that here will be 
one of the reservoirs that will bring the Sacra- 
mento back into a docile and serviceable mood. 
Looking north from the bluffs of Iron Cajon, 
one can see Mt. Shasta on which the river rises 
and, in the other direction, the broad valley 
stretching 150 miles to Suisun Bay. ‘Toward 
Shasta are the forests and the water-power; 
toward Suisun Bay, agriculture, navigation, 
and commerce. Iron Cajfion is the key of 
one of the great opportunities which nature 
has given us on this continent. 


THE WORK OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY RIVER 


A part of the Sacramento Valley is now 
irrigated, about 400,cco acres out of the 
total 3,000,000 acres of possible farming land. 
It is not very much better than other irrigated 
regions in the West, except that in the Sacra- 
mento and its branches there is plenty of water 
for all the land tributary to it. The opportun- 
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ity lies in the other 2,600,000 acres. From 
two main canals leading out of the Iron Cafion 
reservoir, supplemented by irrigation sys- 
tems from the lower tributaries, the whole 
valley could be watered, some 60,000 farms — 
land enough to support 300,000 people devoted 
to agriculture, who in turn would support 
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THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


One of the richest opportunities in the United States if the river 
and its tributaries are scientifically handled. The shaded area shows the 
land flooded in the past or in danger of flood. 


twice their number of doctors, merchants, 
lawyers, real-estate dealers, etc., in the valley 
towns. Ifthe people will but direct its energy, 
the river will grow their crops. More than 
that, it will help gather them, for electricity 
will soon be furnishing power for the farms 
which is now developed by steam, by horses, 
and by men. 

From the streams in the Sacramento Valley 
there is already developed more than 100,000 
horse-power. That is hardly a_ beginning 
and yet it has pointed the way. Water gen- 
erates the power for the electric line between 
Chico and Marysville. It will furnish enough 
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to run the lines that are now planned to con- 
nect the valley towns, and many others which 
are not planned to connect towns that do not 
exist. The river will provide transportation 
for passengers and freight by rail as well as 
by boat if the people will but harness it for 
the work. 

In the hills in Placer County is the power 
plant of the Hidden Treasure Gold Mining 
Company, generating 200 horse-power to run 
its mines. There are many other isolated 
cases like this now, but when the river is 
given a full opportunity to serve its people, 
there will be not only mine-working in the 
hills, but manufacturing plants will be located 
all over the valley. It is not necessary that 
the plant be near the waterfall. There are 
transmission lines which carry power 200 
miles. 

Men are just beginning to study the habits of 
rivers. They know that a swift current 
usually picks up silt and gravel and scours 
out its bed with it; that a sluggish river usu- 
ally drops what silt it is carrying. But these 
general laws depend much on the material 
of the river bed and many other things. The 
Geological Survey is experimenting to get ex- 
act data on these points. With it and a careful 
examination of the material of any particular 
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river’s bed, they will be able to make it attend 
to its own silt and débris problem. By regu- 
lating the flow from the reservoirs, for example, 
they will make the Sacramento clean a channel 
for itself which it now costs thousands of 
dollars to do imperfectly by dredging. And if 
by wise management the river bed can be 
lowered as it has been raised by abuse, the 
tule swamps will be changed into fertile fields 
and 1,000,000 acres more or less added to the 
productive area of the state of California. 


THE VALLEY OF THE FUTURE 


When the opportunity of the Sacramento 
is finally accepted, one can ride through a 
swampless valley that knows no floods and in 
which a harnessed river is growing the people’s 
crops and helping to gather them, manufac- 
turing their goods and distributing them 
throughout the valley, or taking the people 
and their goods the first step on the journey to 
other parts. 

And this will not mean that the Sacramento 
Valley will be further advanced in material 
civilization than the rest of the country. It 
will only mean that the nation has awakened 
to the serviceability of its rivers when they 
are used with a broad and scientific under- 
standing. 


THE RICHES OF THE PHILIPPINE 
FORESTS 


GREAT TRACTS AWAITING AMERICAN CAPITAL AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


BY 


ROY CRANDALL 


HE value of the tropical forest-stretches 

of the Philippines, estimated as a crop, 

is practically beyond human compre- 
hension,” said Major George P. Ahern, the 
Director of Forestry for the Philippine Islands. 
The wooded country is 3,000 square miles 
larger than the state of New York. Much 
of the timber for which the Government makes 
a stumpage charge of $1.20 per 1,000 feet 
sells in Manila for $35 a thousand, a price 
fixed by the cost of timber from Oregon and 
Australia. The difference is the cost of 


lumbering, transportation, and profit—a good 
part of it the latter. 

One small tract on the slope of Mount Silay, 
in northern Negros, was recently surveyed 
for an American company which has secured 
the exclusive logging privilege of that tract 
for twenty years. It embraces sixty square 
miles. Months were spent in ascertaining 
the worth of the available supply and no trees 
smaller than twenty inches in diameter were 
taken into consideration. Thirty per cent. 
was then deducted for possible defects and the 
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remaining supply at market rates is worth 
$44,000,000. Ninety per cent. of the timber 
in that stand is composed of the six so-called 
standard growths mostly used in the common 
commercial branches. Inasmuch as the great 
majority of trees in that stand are under 
twenty inches—the smallest diameters the 
Forester will allow to be cut —they will 
attain maturity before the present available 
supply is taken off and, as a result, the 
tract will be even more valuable after the 
$44,000,000 worth has been taken from it 
than it is to-day. 

It is hardly probable that all of the forest 
lands on the islands are as rich as this; though 
many are richer. If the entire acreage be 
only half as thickly and as richly forested, 
the 60,000 square miles could be immediately 
thinned of about half what they now bear, and 
the cutting would be worth $21,000,000,000. 

That our own forests are becoming insufficient 
to meet the demands on them adds incalculably 
to the importance of those of the Philippines, 
for on their supply this country will be forced 
to. make heavy drains before many years. 
Major Ahern thinks that the Philippine 
lauan can be used instead of pine in construc- 
tion work. It is certain that the Philippine 
supply will mean added activity in many small 
wood-working industries. There is much 
match material in the straight-grained Phil- 
ippine pine. The Philippine forests will 
add to the spool-cutting industry, for fine 
birch is found there; to pencil-making, as 
red cedar is common; to tight stave-cutting, 
as there are ample supplies of a heavy yellow 
oak; to cigar-box making, to railroad cross- 
tie cutting; but better than all those will be 
the boon it will confer on the cabinet and 
furniture makers, especially to those who 
make fine tables. Tables fifteen feet in diame- 
ter can be cut from the swelling buttresses 
of the narra tree, as the Philippine mahogany 
is called. 

The buttresses from which these are made 
are a peculiarity of many heavy tropical trees, 
being especially marked in this species. The 
enormous height and weight of the trees bring 
so serious a demand upon the shallow roots 
that they would topple over in the face of 
a severe storm if nature did not provide against 
such a mishap. She takes guard against that 
possible catastrophe by causing the tree to 
bulge where it leaves the ground to three times 
the diameter of the main part of the trunk. 
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There are thousands of these buttressed 
trees growing on the islands—some six, seven, 
and even twelve feet in diameter 

Ebony is also found in great quantities 
and another dense hard wood, as good as 
‘lignum vite for pulley blocks, grows in great 
profusion. There is in addition the dios- 
pyros, closely akin to ebony and much in 
use for making inkstands, backing hair 
brushes and making handles for expensive 
toilet articles. It sells in America by the 
pound. In the Philippines millions of logs 
cut from it are used in corduroying roads. 
Another wood in which our insular posses- 
sions are rich is balacbacan. A market 
for it has already been created. Seattle has 
pledged itself to purchase all it can secure 
at a rate of $90 a thousand feet. It can be 
bought standing as low as $2 an acre, stumpage 
fee, can be cut and taken out for $15 a thou- 
sand feet, and transported for $10 additional. 
This means a profit of $63 a thousand feet. 
There is a comparatively small stand of this 
timber now surveyed and ready for the log- 
gers. Major Ahern has estimated the measure 
of the supply at 174,000,000 feet, worth at 
Seattle a net profit of $11,562,000. 

It has long been known that the tanning 
interests of this country were having diffi- 
culty in securing an adequate supply of tan 
bark. That scarcity can be overcome by 
supplies from the forests of the Philippines, 
for in the vast mangrove swamps tanning 
wood grows in the greatest luxuriance, the 
wood giving five tons of bark to the acre. 
The supply is practically inexhaustible and 
the bark carries a higher percentage of tan- 
ning material than either hemlock or oak, 
which are commonly used. 

Just how rich the island area will turn out, 
nobody may now say with any definite knowl- 
edge, for every month of study reveals new 
and unsuspected wealth. Already 1,100 differ- 
ent species of trees have been seen and classified 
—or 600 more than there are in the United 
States. The 1,100 will probably be increased to 
1,500 within the next two years as the “timber 
cruisers’”’ go deeper and deeper into some 
of the vast tracts which up to date have been 
merely glanced at. 

With all this timber in the Philippines, it 
seems paradoxical that Manila should import 
lumber from Oregon. The lack is not of timber 
but of men, capital, and _ transportation 
facilities. There are few railroads in the 
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islands and those, of course, traverse the 
more thickly settled and, therefore, the least 
thickly wooded sections. The Filipinos have 
never lumbered except in a desultory manner. 
They have not had the capital. General 


report is, too, although Major Ahern dis- , 


this, that the Filipino is a 
poor laborer. No experienced American lum- 
bermen have yet come to operate. There 
are two firms in existence but neither of them 
is headed by a practical lumberman. As a 
result of all these things, there is not enough 
of the Philippine forests cut to supply the 
home demand, and the lumber markets of 
Manila as well as those of Hong Kong and 
Shanghai are supplied from Oregon and 
Australia. 

Major Ahern came to the United States 
early in February for a brief visit, the third 
in nine years. He is seemingly content to 
spend the balance of his days in the islands 
because he has taken an absorbing interest 
not only in his work but in the future of the 
islands and their people. He wants to watch 
the growth of the industry which he is trying 
to bring to the attention of the people of the 
civilized world and which he hopes to see 
take on such proportions that it will give back 
to the interests of this country every dollar 
it has cost. He is singularly qualified for the 
task, because with the training of an officer of 
the United States Army he combines the 
knowledge of a lawyer, wears the degree of a 
professor, and is backed up both by a practical 
and a technical knowledge of the science of 
forestry. Added to those qualifications, he 
has a powerful frame, enormous physical 
strength, and a bubbling enthusiasm. 

He became a forester through sympathy 
for trees. Twenty-odd years ago, when a 
lieutenant in the Twenty-fifth United States 
Infantry, stationed in the West, he found 
a tract of 10,000 square miles in the Rocky 
Mountains which were not on the map. They 
had never been surveyed or charted and no 
knowledge of that great stretch was obtainable. 
The young officer begged the War Department 
to allow him to chart that land. He was 


agrees with 


placed on detached duty and given three 
years to complete the task. ‘There he began 
to understand for the first time the length, 
breadth, and wickedness of forest depredations. 
He saw hundreds of thousands of trees that 
had been hacked down and partially used for 
fencing and for poles or for firewood, He 
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walked over miles of territory denuded by 
axe and fire for no visible cause. He wrote 
his findings and his opinions to the National 
Forest Service and asked for all available 
literature on the subject. In two years he 
knew so much about forestry that he realized 
there was much that he didn’t know, and he 
yearned to know it all. He wanted to under- 
stand the question from every angle, and because 
of that desire he believed that he should be 
a lawyer as well. The late Daniel Lamont 
was Secretary of War at the time and the wish 
of Captain Ahern was conveyed to him. 
Secretary Lamont was interested in an officer 
with so pronounced a desire for learning, and 
sent for him. 

“Captain,” he said sharply, “I have been 
informed that you wish to take a lawyer’s 
degree and to obtain a further scientific grasp 
on forestry. I am going to open a recruiting 
station at New Haven, Conn. Yale Univer- 
sity is located at New Haven. I shall assign 
you to take command of that station. I trust 
you understand me?” 

The grateful captain, without mentioning 
specifically what he understood, thanked the 
Secretary and withdrew. He entered the 
senior class at Yale and graduated with 
honors. 

Secretary Lamont was deeply gratified 
and he informed Captain Ahern that he 
would send him to the Agricultural College 
at Boseman, Mont., to teach military science 
and that he wished him to accept the chair 
of forestry at that college. For a number 
of years the captain was stationed there, lec- 
turing to large classes on the subject closest 
to his heart. When the late war was foreseen, 
the captain was recalled to active army life. 
He went to the Philippines as a fighting man. 
At the close of hostilities he was detached 
again and ordered to create the Forestry 
Bureau. 

It was an assignment for which he was pecu- 
liarly fitted. His years of outdoor life made 
possible long journeys of exploration and 
investigation which would have been unbeara- 
ble hardships for many technical students 
of forestry. His years as a soldier had taught 
him how to treat the natives and gain their 
good will, and the vastness of the task set 
before him appealed to his pride. 

He took hold with a rush. He enforced 
forestation methods and collected stumpage 
fees with such despatch that before many 














IN THE VIRGIN FORESTS OF MINDANAO 


More than 1,000 species of trees have been classified in the Philippine Islands 





FELLING A LARGE TREE 


With a waste of ten feet of good stumpage 
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PRIMITIVE FILIPINO METHODS 


Squaring a yacal log at the place of cutting 
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MAJOR GEORGF P AHERN , FILIPINO LUMBERING 


Director of Forestry for the Philippine Islands Carabaos hauling logs in the ‘Tayabas Province 
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PHILIPPINE PINES IN THE BENGUET PROVINCE 











SHIPBUILDING WITH NATIVE TIMBER AT DAGUPAN BUTTRESSED TREE-BASE IN THE PROVINCE OF TARLAC 
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A BETIS TREE ON THE ISLAND OF LUZON 








The wooded area of the islands is 3,000 square miles larger than the state of New York 
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A CALUMPIT TREE, TARLAC PROVINCE 
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ON THE EDGE OF A LUZON FOREST 
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A NEW PATRIOTISM 


months his work had made such a showing 
that Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture was forced to submit to much 
good-natured raillery from both Secretary 
Root of the State Department, and Secretary 
Taft of the War Department, because from the 
Philippine Forest Service there came more 
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money to the national treasury than came from 
the vastly greater National Forest Service 
of this country. In five years, the surplus 
funds above all expenses of the creation and 
management of the bureau was 1,000,000 
pesos, or $500,000, which was sent to Wash- 
ington and placed to the credit of that. bureau. 


A NEW PATRIOTISM 


THE SOLUTION OF AN ECONOMIC CRISIS BROUGHT ON BY NATIONAL WASTE 


BY 


GIFFORD 


PINCHOT 


(UNITED STATES FORESTER) 


HE people of the United States are on 
the verge of one of the great quiet 
decisions which determine national 
destinies. Crises happen in peace as well as 
in war, and a peaceful crisis may be as vital 
and controlling as any that comes with national 
uprising and the clash of arms. Such a 
crisis, uneventful and almost unperceived, 
is upon us now, and unwittingly we are en- 
gaged in making the decision that is thus 
forced upon us. And, so far as it has gone, 
our decision is wrong. Fortunately, it is 
not yet final. 

The question we are deciding with so little 
consciousness of what it involves is this: 
What shall we do with our natural re- 
sources? Upon the final answer that we 
shall make to it hangs the success or failure 
of this nation in accomplishing its manifest 
destiny. 

Few Americans will deny that it is the mani- 
fest destiny of the United States to demon- 
strate that a democratic republic is the best 
form of government yet devised, and that the 
ideals and institutions of the great republic 
taken together must and do work out in a 
prosperous, contented, peaceful, and right- 
eous people; and to exercise, through precept 
and example, an influence for good among 
the nations of the world. That destiny seems 
to us brighter and more certain of realiza- 
fion to-day than ever before. It is true that 
in population, in wealth, in knowledge, in 
national efficiency generally, we have reached 
a place far beyond the farthest hopes of the 
founders of the Republic. Are the causes 


which have led to our marvelous development 
likely to be repeated indefinitely in the future, 
or is there a reasonable possibility, or even a 
probability, that conditions may arise which 
will check our growth? 

Danger to a nation comes either from 
without or from within. In the first great 
crisis of our history, the Revolution, another 
people attempted from without to halt the 
march of our destiny by refusing to us liberty. 
With reasonable prudence and preparedness 
we need never fear another such attempt. 
If there be danger, it is not from an external 
source. In the second great crisis, the Civil 
War, a part of our own people strove for an 
end which would have checked the progress of 
our development. Another such attempt has 
become forever impossible. If there be dan- 
ger, it is not from a division of our people. 


OUR THIRD NATIONAL CRISIS 


In the third great crisis of our history, 
which has now come upon us unawares, our 
whole people, unconsciously and for lack of 
foresight, seem to have united together to 
deprive the nation of the great natural re- 
sources without which it cannot endure. 
This is the pressing danger now, and it is 
not the least to which our national life has 
been exposed. A nation deprived of liberty 
may win it, a nation divided may reunite, but 
a nation whose natural resources are destroyed 
must inevitably pay the penalty of poverty, 
degradation, and decay. 

At first blush ‘this. may seem like an un- 
pardonable misconception and over-statement, 
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and if it is not true it certainly is unpardon- 
able. Let us consider the facts. Some of 
them are well known, and the salient ones 
can be put very briefly. 

The five indispensably essential materials 
in our civilization are wood, water, coal, 
iron, and agricultural products. 

We have timber for less than thirty years 
at the present rate of cutting. The figures 
indicate that our demands upon the forest 
have increased twice as fast as our popu- 
lation. 

We have anthracite coal for but fifty vears, 
and bituminous coal for one hundred. 

Our supplies of iron ore, mineral oil, and 
natural gas are being rapidly depleted, and 
many of the great fields are already exhausted. 
Mineral resources such as these when once 
gone are gone forever. 

We have allowed erosion, that great enemy 
of agriculture, to impoverish and, over hun- 
dreds of square miles, to destroy our farms. 
The Mississippi alone carries yearly to the 
sea more than 4,000,000,000 tons of the richest 
soil within its drainage basin. If this soil 
is worth a dollar a ton, it is probable that the 
total loss of fertility from soil-wash to the 
farmers and forest-owners of the United 
States is not far from a billion dollars a year. 
Our streams, in spite of the millions of dollars 
spent upon them, are less navigable now than 
they were fifty years ago, and the soil, lost by 
erosion from the farms and the deforested 
mountain sides, is the chief reason. “The 
great cattle and sheep ranges of the West, 
because of over-grazing, are capable, in an 
average year, of carrying but half the stock 
they once could support and should still. 
Their condition affects the price of meat in 
practically every city of the United States. 

- These are but a few of the” moré striking 
examples.. The divérsidii of great~ areas ‘of 
_ our public lands from the home’maker to-the 
landlord and ‘the ‘speculator; the ~national 
neglect of great. water powers, which- might 
well relieve, being “perennially” renewed; the 
drain upon our non-renéwable céal; the-fact 
.that..but half. the coal“has beer taken from 
the. mines which have dlready been abandoned 
as worked out and ‘in’ caving-in-have made 
the rest forever inaccessible; the disuse of the 
ch@aper transportation of our waterways, 
which involves but little demand upon our 
non-renewable supplies of iron ‘ore, and the 
use of the rail instead —‘these are ‘other 


largest economic consequences. 


items in the huge bill of particulars of national 
waste. 


THE DISREGARD OF THE FUTURE 


We have a well-marked national tendency 
to disregard the future, and it has led us to 
look upon all our natural resources as inex 
haustible. Even now that the actual exhaus 
tion of some of them is forcing itself upon vs 
in higher prices and the greater cost of living, 
we are still asserting, if not always in words, 
yet in the far stronger language of action, 
that nevertheless and in spite of it all, they 
still are inexhaustible. 

It is this national attitude of exclusive 
attention to the present, this absence of fore- 
sight from among the springs of national 
action, which is directly responsible for the 
present condition of our natural resources. 
It was precisely the same attitude which 
brought Palestine, once rich and populous. 
to its present desert condition, and which 
destroyed the fertility and habitability of vast 
areas in northern Africa and elsewhere in 
so many of the older regions of the world. 

The conservation of our natural resources 
is a question of primary importance on the 
economic side. It pays better to conserve 
our natural resources than to destroy them, 
and this is especially true when the national 
interest is considered. But the business 
reason, weighty and worthy though it be, 
is not the fundamental reason. In such 
matters, business is a poor master but a good 
servant. The law of self-preservation is higher 
than the law of business, and the duty of 
preserving the nation is still higher than 
either. 

The American Revolution had its origin 


‘in ‘part in economic causes, and it produced 
economic results of tremendous -reach and 
‘weight. The Civil War also: arose in large part 


from economic conditions, and it has -had the 
But in each 
case there was a higher and more compelling 
reason.:::So with the third great crisis of our 
history. It-has an economic aspect of the 
largest and most pe manent mportance, and 
the motive for action along tha‘ line, once 
it is recognized, should be more than suffi- 
cient. But that is not all. In this case, 
too, there is a higher and*more compelling 
reason. The question of the conservation 
of ‘natural resources, or national resources, 


does not stop with being a question of profit. 
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Jt is a vital question of profit, but what is still 
more vital, it is a question of national safety 
and patriotism also. 

We have passed the inevitable stage of 
pioneer pillage of natural resources. The 
natural wealth we found upon this continent has 
made us rich. We have used it, as we had 
a right to do, but we have not stopped there. 
We have abused, and wasted, and exhausted 
it also, so that there is the gravest danger 
that our prosperity to-day will have been 
bought at the price of the suffering and poverty 
of our descendants. We may- now fairly 
ask of ourselves a reasonable care for the future 
and a natural interest in those who are to 
come after us. No patriotic citizen expects 
this nation to run its course and perish in 
a hundred, or two hundred, or five. hundred 
vears; but, on fhe contrary, we expect it to 
grow in influence and power and, what is of 
vastly greater importance, in the happiness 
and prosperity of our people. But we have 
as little reason to expect that all this will 
happen of itself as there would have been 
for the men who established this nation to 
expect that a United States would grow of 
itself without their efforts and sacrifices. It 
was their duty to found this nation, and they 
did it. It is our duty to provide for its contin- 
uance in well-being and honor. That duty 
it seems as. though we might neglect. Not 
in wilfulness, not ‘in any lack of patriotic 
devotion, when once our patriotism is aroused, 
but in mere -thoughtlessness and_ inability 
or unwillingness to drop the interests of the 
moment long enough to realize that what 
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we do now will decide the future of the nation. 
For, if we do not take action to conserve -the 
natural resources, and that soon, our descen- 
dants will find them gone. 

Let me use a homely illustration: 
all known fathers and mothers, devoted to 
their children, whose attention was _ fixed 
and limited by the household outine of daily 
life. Such parents were actively concerned 
with the common needs and pre autions and 
remedies entailed in bringing up a family, 
but blind to every threat that was at all un- 
usual. Fathers and mothers such as these 
often remain serenely unaware while some 
dangerous malady or injurious habit is fasten- 
ing itself upon a favorite child. Once the 
evil is discovered, there is no sacrifice too 
great to repair the damage which their unwit- 
ting neglect may have allowed to become 
irreparable. So it is, I think, with the people 
of the United States. Capable of every de- 
votion in a recognized crisis, we have yet 
carelessly allowed the habit of improvidence 
and waste of resources to find lodgment. 
It is our great good fortune that the harm is 
not vet altogether beyond repair. 

The profoundest duty that lies upon any 
father is to leave his son with a reasonable 
equipment for the struggle of life and an 
untarnished name. So the noblest task that 
confronts us all to-day is to leave this country 
unspotted in honor, and unexhausted in re- 
sources, to our descendants, who will be, not 
less than we, the children of the founders 
of the Republic. I. conceive this task to 
partake of the highest spirit of patriotism. 


We have 
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THE UNDUE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN TEACHERS—THE 
NEED OF DIFFERENT TRAINING FOR THE “SEXES - 


BY 


tine. - oa 4 


N.THE public schools of all grades in 
the United: States, onky 23. -per. cent. 
of all the teachers are males. In sev- 

eral .states. there are less than 10 per cent., 
and’ this proportion is steadily decreasing. 
If we eliminate the high school, where the 
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proportion of male teachers is larger, and 
also the principals of the. grammar schools, 
mostly men, the proportion of women becomes 
still larger. In fact, ‘most, and- in. many 
cities nearly. all, of the. grade teaching: .of 
children from six to fourteen, to say nothing 
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of the kindergarten, is done by women. In- 
deed, a very large proportion of boys and 
girls who only satisfy the requirements of 
the law in their attendance never come under 
the influence of a male instructor. Occasion- 
ally, a boy even graduates from the high 
school and is taught by a man for the first 
time after he enters college. 

This army of women teachers is now the 
main bulwark in our republic of citizen-voters 
against all the evils of illiteracy and ignorance. 
They are paid only a wretched average 
wage of $43, and not infrequently less than 
$30, a month. More than half of them have 
had no professional training whatever and 
but relatively few have taken full normal 
courses. More than a quarter of the whole 
army of teachers leaves the profession every 
year. No intelligent man or woman _justi- 
fies this state of things, but practically all 
deplore it. In the home, the father’s as well 
as the mother’s influence is felt, and both are 
needed for the best upbringing of the child. 
The most that apologists can say is that the 
woman’s influence may well preponderate 
in the lowest grades, but it will generally be 
agreed that boys at least, if not also girls, 
approaching puberty need the influence of a 
man also, for their best development, phy- 
sically, mentally, and morally. 


SPARING THE ROD 


One of the most obvious effects of this pro- 
gressive feminization of the pedagogic force 
is a change in the spirit and method of dis- 
cipline. A few generations ago, when men 
very commonly taught children, discipline 
was severe. There was real authority, en- 
forced upon occasion by physical strength. 
Floggings were frequent and sometimes ex- 
cessive; but, where it did not come to that, 
the male teacher commanded and _ was 
obeyed because it was known that he could 
use force if necessary. Hence, there was some 
awe, if not fear, and at least a kind of phy- 
sical respect. Now, under woman’s influence, 
the rod is banished by sentiment and commonly 
by law, and cannot be resorted to even in 
emergencies, for the methods of moral suasion, 
' love, or at worst a system of marks and petty 
penalties, have taken the place of drubbings. 
Devoted teachers often wear themselves out 
in coaxing, rewarding, and coquetting with 
parents, to keep bad boys decent, when a 
single-dose of Dr. Spankster’s tonic would 
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do the business with celerity and dispatch, for 
in the moral world there are situations in 
which the rod is a magic wand that can still 
work miracles. Women generally will not 
flog, and a bad boy knows too well that, if they 
tried, they could not do it very thoroughly. 
In the home, the father is sometimes invoked 
or intervenes in crises, but the teacher is 
now pedagogically widowed and her large 
family from this point of view is half-orphaned. 

Now, there are boys just entering the 
hobbledehoy stage of life who need occasional 
thrashings, as they sometimes need medicine; 
as Solomon of old intimated, they are spoiled 
if the rod is spared. Life itself is full of 
coercion, and the penalties for breaking 
the laws of nature and of society are severe 
and inevitable. Pain and its attendant fear 
have been among the world’s sovereign mas- 
ters throughout the whole evolutionary pro- 
cess. The violation of law, whether natural, 
human, or divine, has been visited with con- 
dign punishment and dread. This latter 
has contributed much to create the very mind 
of man, to make it alert and foresightful in 
order to avoid evil, and quick to remember 
in order that past offenses be not repeated. 
The boy is living through that stage of the 
world where fear ruled and law was enforced 
by punishment; and he is liable to be a little 
spoiled under a régime of sugary benignity. 
It would not be exactly nice to knock a man 
down, even to prevent him from falling over 
a precipice, or to break a crooked leg in order 
to set it straight, though both are sometimes 
blessings in disguise, for they save from 
greater ills. What is a little dermal pain 
with a permanently deformed will or an 
obstinacy that amounts to volitional cramp 
and destroys real freedom? Force in this 
form makes some boys docile, prolongs the 
plastic, receptive, and apprentice stage of 
life, teaches reverence for elders; but it is now 
too often becoming but a vanishing reminder 
for the rising generation. Indeed, there is a © 
certain type of boy that is actually made 
neurotic if he is too early burdened with 
the sole responsibility for his own conduct 
and is permanently relieved and cured from 
nerve strain if he is coerced by an energetic 
authoritative will which he has to really 
revere. 

In England, both in the public and the 
endowed schools, boys are caned and 1at- 
taned; in at least one case, not only by men 
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but by women teachers. These rugged, virile 


- boys, well on in their ’teens, after mature discus- 


sion, the master told me, themselves sponta- 
neously voted against the abolition of corporal 
punishment in their school. There was a 
sturdy spirit among them that it was a manly, 
British thing to do, to walk up occasionally 
and take the rattan at the master’s hand 
and not whimper over the welts. Many a 
pampered, weakly scion of rich and some- 
times noble families in Albion has been waked 
up morally and mentally by a judicious 
castigation inflicted by a moral artist in the 
business who knew just when, how, and how 
much to do. 

May we never again have an era of indis- 
criminate or excessive flogging, but just now 
in this country we have more reason to pray 
against the mawkish, hysterical sentimen- 
tality that faints at a well-timed slap or spank. 

Our strenuous President some time ago 
advocated flogging for wife-beaters, and per- 
haps we ought to agree with him; but this 
comes too late. A milder flogging earlier 
would very likely have done the business, 
for here is just where an ounce of prevention 
is often worth a ton of cure. Let us, then, 
at least try to keep men enough in the school 
so that the venerable and Biblical traditions 
of the rod shall not quite lapse to innocuous 
desuetude, and so that it shall not become like 
a sword so rusted in its scabbard that it cannot 
be drawn out again when the whole country 
needs and calls for it. 


FEMINIZATION AND ROWDYISM 

And it does now. For I think it is im- 
possible not to connect a certain wildness 
of boys with the feminization of the schools. 
For a long time I kept clippings on outbreaks 
of hoodlumism, from which it is plain that 
these are increasing in this country in numbers 
and in gravity. A short time ago a gang 
of rowdy boys in their ’teens in a small city in 
the Mississippi Valley defied the police and 
terrorized the town for three days. ‘There were 
hold-ups, lootings of several sorts, outrages 
committed on houses and on decent citizens, 
and several shootings. In another city, 
for weeks, outrages were committed nearly 
every night before the perpetrators were 
discovered and brought to justice. They were. 
then found to have a “club” in an old cellar 
where all sorts of plunder were collected and 
orgies were held, the leader of the gang 
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being a boy seventeen years of age. In three 
schools of my list, boys have conspired to 
boycott unpopular teachers who insisted on 
order and, worst of all, an amount of study 
that these young barbarians thought exces- 
sive. In my city, roaming squads of young 
toughs come from no one knows where in 
broad daylight, drive off the children and 
servants, carry off fruit and garden truck in 
hampers, scattering and rallying again by a 
code of signals when policemen appear. In 
the last five years there seems, in the opinion 
of my neighbors, to have grown up a senti- 
ment that grounds on which the house is 
locked up for the summer become public 
property. In most states of our country the 
age of first commitments by courts is declin- 
ing and juvenile courts have come none 
too soon. ‘Whom do you deal with in the 
home ?”’ I lately asked several heads of board 
ing schools for boys, and in every case the 
reply was that whereas it was once the father, 
it is now much more often the mother or the 
aunt who brings the boy to school, makes 
arrangements, corresponds with the school 
officers and, if there is any question of dis 
cipline, is promptly heard from. 

As I am somewhat known to be interested 
in boys, my mail of late abounds in letters 
from strangers, nearly always women, asking 
advice about problematical sons or nephews 
who, when the pubescent ferment begins 
and when the mother should turn the boy 
over to the father, break out into habits of 
lving, insolence, theft, truancy, or running 
away from home, associating with vile compan- 
ions, swearing, drinking a little, and defying 
authority, until the poor woman in her anxiety 


suggests the hen in the German fable that 


had hatched ducklings and saw them rush 
into the water for their first swim. 

In most of these cases nothing very alarming 
seems to be the matter. The boy has simply 
reached the stage in his development when he’ 
begins to assert the independence and demon- 
strativeness of his sex, and often, despite real 
affection for the mother, revolts by a blind 
instinct from her exclusive control. He needs 
the father, who is usually too busy to attend 
to his duty to his son, now ripening into a 
man. To many such letters I can only reply 
in substance: “Turn the boy over to the 
father and tell him you have done your duty 
by him and now he must take charge. If 
necessary, go away and rest for a few weeks 
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and leave father and son alone, and then, 
if the former has the true paternal metal, 
there will be perhaps a painful conflict or 
two and all will be well again.” This has 
sometimes wrought wondrous cures. 


THE NECESSARY RAW PERIOD 

The most trusted mother is usually shut 
out from certain parts of a normal boy’s life 
and soul at this age which, by a deep and 
wholesome impulse, tends to set up for itself, 
sometimes by the method of deceit and some- 
times by that of defiance. It is sometimes 
said that no mother can be equally helpful 
for all stages of a boy’s life and that those who 
are best as nurses and guides of childhood 
are more likely to fail when adolescence dawns, 
and vice versa. Without insisting too much 
upon this, [ am certain that the callow fledg- 
ling in the pin-feather stage of the earliest 
’teens whom the lady teacher and the fond 
mother can truly call a perfect gentleman 
has something the matter with him. His 
metal is too crude and fresh from the mine 
to take polish without impairing its temper. 
Nature is giving just at that stage the raw 
material and substance of virile manhood, 
and the nascent period of form comes later. 
It is the stage of roistering, and youth must 
have a certain fling —not of course in the 
form of any vice, but we must expect rawness, 
unripeness, and restlessness under this stress 
of conventionalities. ‘The boy needs a longer 
tether, must have excitement, is awkward in 
mind, body, and conscience. Aristotle was 
right in saying that there is no wilder creature 
than a youth at this age of spiritual drunken- 
ness and that we must not yet expect too much 
sobriety. Yet some restraint there «must 
be, even if it has to be painful, for the emanci 
pation must not take too riotous forms. 
The young human cub must not feel that he is 
a man-in the ’teens, but only a candidate for 
manhood, for precocious maturity always 
means arrest before the highest plane of com- 
pleteness is achieved. 

No less instinctively does the boy in the 
early ‘teens tend to draw away from girls 
whether in the home, the school, or on the 
street. Each sex is now unfolding tastes, 
interests, plays, games, and ambitions of 
its own. How different the lives of the 


sexes in boarding-schools for either sex only, 
and how a boy loathes a mate who prefers 
the companionship of girls to his own. 


This 
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natural segregation has pervaded every stage 
of history and every form of society from 
savagery up, and has an immense momentum 
of heredity behind it. It is not merely custom 
and tradition, as feminists are wont to assume, 
but the authoritative voice of nature herself 
that dictates this divergence. 

Let us look at the matter a little closer. 
In the neuter period, during the first decade 
and more of life, boys and girls have little 
consciousness of sex; very many of _ their 
occupations and zests are the same, and the 
stature and proportions of their bodies differ 


but little. As civilization advances, diver- 
gence in all these respects increases. Again, 


as everyone knows, the stage of immaturity 
is prolonged as we go up the scale of animal 
life; the elephant passes perhaps one-eighth 
of his entire life in growing, the horse one-tenth, 
the giraffe one-twelfth, but man now requires 
about one-third of his total average life to 
become mature. So, as we proceed from 
barbaric to civilized man, the stage of ado- 
lescence, or the childhood of man’s higher 
nature, has been lengthened, and wedlock 
comes later. Child-marriage is abandoned 
for the most part, save in India, where it is 
thought to be the cause of the ease with which 
vast multitudes succumb to pestilence and 
famine, as well as of the inertia that passively 
resists progress and makes 300,000,000 sub 
mit supinely to the rule of 65,000 English 
soldiers in red and 1,500 officials in black. 
The true age of nubility now, as measured 
by the viability and vigor of offspring, does 
not begin before the end of the ’teens in girls 
and some years later in young men. The 
years preceding this are therefore a very 
critical period during which in modern man 
a new and higher story is being built upon 
the basis of the older foundation of humanity. 
[t is critical because, while most children 
grow in body and soul up to puberty even under 
adverse conditions, the adolescent increment 
may far more easily be arrested by strain, 
ill health, vice, or many other causes; such 
arrests are less likely than those that occur 
earlier in lite to be made up later. Hence it is 
here that in very many, if not most, the nisus 
of heredity which suffices to bring children 
up to puberty often flags during the ‘teens. 


THE DEMENTIA OF ARRESTED DEVELOPEMENT 


Where this deficiency is marked, we have 
precocious dementia, the cases of which 
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some now think constitute one-fourth of the 
inmates of our asylums for the mentally 
defective. So sensitive is the organism now 
to all factors of the environment that very 
many — and some think all — of us are more 
or less arrested and live out our lives on a 
lower level than we might have attained had 
our surroundings during the second decade 
of life only been favorable. Now it is that the 
higher human qualities by which man differs 
most from animals are attained. Indeed, 
if man as we know him is ever to be super- 
seded by a superman higher up the scale 
than we, it will be by still further differen- 
tiation, prolonging adolescence, and_utiliz- 
ing to the uttermost all the rich dona- 
tions which nature gives at this golden and 
rapid age. 

Thus we see why savage men and women 
differ so much less from each other than do 
civilized men and women in bodily dimen- 
sions, modes of life, interests, etc. The 
civilized mother has larger hips and should 
have, for due proportions, an ampler bust ; 
she gives far more of her time and energy to 
gestation and lactation, while man has more 
beard, a more virile voice; he should have, 
and many recent physical tests show that he often 
does have, more strength and more endurance 
than the savage. It is because sex-differen- 
tiation and dimorphism have developed further 
and had more time in which to do so because 
of the prolongation of adolescence. 

That these differentiations are so often in- 
complete is due to the fact of hereditary defect 
or individual arrest, urban life, abnormal con- 
ditions of exercise or labor, sin, etc. Dif- 
ferentiation ought to be pushed to the very 
uttermost and everything should be welcomed 
that makes men more manly and women 
more womanly; while, on the other hand, 
all that makes for identity is degenerative. 
Here abnormal living and unhygienic sur- 
roundings and regimen work their most 
deleterious effects, but the intentions of nature 
are clear, even though they are imperfectly 
executed. 

Man has essayed to scale a greater altitude 
than the majority have been able to attain. 
Thus the historic stage of human life is one 
of aspiration and idealization on the one hand. 
and of failure and disappointment on the 
other, a contrast which religion emphasizes 
as holiness versus sin, while heredity, the most 
ancient and precious form of wealth and worth, 
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has its ups and downs. Men, women, and 
races of great talent and fecundity spring 
suddenly and from humble origins, while 
great nations and families are plowed under, 
all because, long as is the period of history, 
it is only transitional from a vastly longer, 
lower, and possibly level pigmoid to a higher 
one yet to be securely and generally attained. 
Historic man, therefore, is engaged in building 
up a new and higher story to humanity upon 
vastly older foundations, but it will be 
complete only when adolescence has done 
its perfect work and has a motivation as strong 
and sure as that which constitutes the nisus 
of growth in childhood. When sex and all 
its secondary qualities are completely evolved, 
and men and women are finished and estab- 
lished on the new plane of higher equilibrium, 
each will have rounded out a sphere of life 
which fits the nature of ‘each, but is yet more 
diverse. This is not speculation, but a homely 
though fragmentary statement of the burden 
of modern genetic psychology. 

Now, benign Mother Nature has also pro- 
vided many aids in achieving this higher 
evolution, one of which is by implanting the 
instinct of pure homo-sexual friendships. 
The expressions of this we see all the way 
from the boy-gang up to the classical ideals 
of friendship, as laid down by Aristotle and 
Cicero, which have been crowded too much 
into the background in recent centuries by 
the extravagant.development of the sentiment 
of romantic love with all its hallucinations 
in life and literature. Boys find enough 
feminine traits to like in other boys older and 
younger, and also in the ’teens they begin to 
thrill with admiration of noble men. It is 
one chief trait of this period that, instead 
of being interested solely in each other, 
they are now attracted toward the best and 
most successful careers and characters of 
adults. 

This constitutes one of the opportunities 
of fathers and, indeed, all men with fatherhood 
in their soul can utilize this hero-worship of 
boys and do just as did the Greeks in the days 
of Socrates. Both these loves of mates and 
of elders at their best are chaste, stimulating, 
normal, and needed. Primitive man initiates 
the boy into life at this stage, explains tribal 
secrets and symbols and totems, and sets him 
examples of man’s work, spirit, and life in 
general. The boy is also loyal to his mates, 
becomes subordinate and serviceable to them, 
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and thus early helps himself surely and safely 
on and up and toward the excelsior steppes 
of adolescence and toward full-grown manhood. 
If he is outwardly rough toward his com- 
panions, he is really at heart tender and 
finds enough in them on which he can vent 
his callow love for a season. 


SEMI-SEGREGATION OF THE SEXES 


While his nature is thus in the gristle, girls 
are somewhat too delicate for full and hearty 
comradeship and should be a little afar and 
ideal. Too constant or intimate association 
with them —and still more love before its 
time — diverts the youth from his proper 
business of developing the fulness of his 
manhood. ‘There must be acquaintance and 
occasional but not too frequent association, 
for there is an intersexual tension most 
helpful in developing due polarity. But 
familiarity, as it exists in many _ co- 
educational high schools and colleges, tones 
this down toward indifference, and this 
means loss or retrogression. Diversion to 
and by every kind of physical activity 
and intellectual interest till the maximum 
growth of stature and strength is attained 
is the principle that makes for further racial 
development. 

So, too, girls must pass through a proba- 
tional period more or less apart and by them- 
selves, for they need to serve a no less real, 
if somewhat less prolonged, novitiate to life. 
It is hard indeed for a girl in the daily presence 
and companionship of boys to relax sufficiently 
for health at stated periods when nature is 
establishing the lunar rhythm upon the nor- 
mality of which her future welfare depends 
and to the interests of which everything else 
should for a time be secondary. With her 
own sex she need not be tense, but only natural; 
and if they know they fully understand and 
sympathize; but surrounded by boy class- 
mates, she must give no sign, whatever effort 
self-control may cost. 

Again, quite apart from ‘‘mashes and 
crushes,” girls are never so charming to each 
other as in the ’teens. All find leaders and 


those whom they can lead, and they grow wise 
in the way for which women have such a genius 
by pooling their experiences and_ profiting 
to the uttermost by those of others, second- 
hand though they be. For a few years 
nothing is quite so fascinating as just being 
together. 


Girls idealize favorite teachers and 





SCHOOL AND HOME 


lavish affection upon the masculine traits that 
they find about them in those of their own 
sex and thus are advancing, though uncon- 
sciously, in the fore-school of love. They, 
too, are wholesomely toned and tempered 
by occasional meetings with young men 
and do not become disenchanted with the other 
sex, as often occurs if they are too incessantly 
present. Thus girls should round out their 
apprenticeship to life. Sentiment is enriched 
and normalized, the mind informed, charac- 
ter matured, physical and psychic health 
and the altruism needful later for wifehood 
and motherhood ripen apace till the age of 
nubility comes — for some sooner, for some 
later. 

There is one important difference between 
the companionship of the sexes. In all the 
past of the race, women have never been so 
gregarious as men. They have been more 
isolated in the home and their associations more 
limited to their immediate neighborhood 
and to their children; while, from savagery 
up, men tend to mass themselves into larger 
groups for hunting, war, various rites, politics, 
and other occupations. Emerging from this 
immemorial relative seclusion and from the 
home where acquaintanceship has been lim- 
ited, when the girl enters college —e. g., with 
its wide range of daily associations — she finds 
herself in a situation new to her sex. Hence, 
I think, she is more liable to be unduly excited 
by her surroundings. There are so many 
people to know at once and so much to hear 
and keep tab on. Thus, having been accus- 
tomed to a smaller chosen circle of intimates, 
she may now become a trifle dazed, nervous, 
and overwrought by the very multiplicity of 
new personalities and events that are humming 
about her. Woman is wont to know her own 
topographical environment better than man 
knows his, and to know and care less for 
things remote, abstract, or that are unknown 
to others. But all these aggregate into what 
she now knows is in her own immediate sphere 
and she feels that it needs to be known for it is 
harder for her than for boys to ignore things 
right about her and fix her attention upon 
a few people or topics and ignore all others. 


THE DISILLUSION OF CO-EDUCATION 


Another fact has growing weight upon 
my mind. Girls are more mature than boys 
at the same age. In many, if not in most, 
formal studies they excel. Their interests 

















in all that pertains to the other sex are riper. 
The boy in their presence in class-room and 
in social functions is cruder and often feels 
at a disadvantage. He can assert his instinct 
of the superiority of his sex on the athletic 
field and, if it comes to that, in the licensed 
barbarities tolerated in high-school and col- 
lege youth. These are perhaps the only 
resources left him to express the deep old 
instinct to do something distinctive to “show 
off” before the female, for intellectual supe- 
riority he cannot claim since he is often sur- 
passed in this field by his girl competitors. 
He feels deeply, though perhaps all uncon- 
sciously, that he is not a very admirable being 
to his girl classmates, is a little conscious, 
and so becomes gradually a little thwarted 
and possibly disenchanted, although he could 
be a hero to younger girls. 

The girl also is a trifle disillusioned. She 
could admire and perhaps adore men, but 
these unripe boys do not fulfil her ideals of 
the other sex. 

Thus there is on both sides a little abate- 
ment of the general tonic effects which each 
sex should exert upon the other. The daily 
comradery of the recitation and _ other 
intersexual intellectual associations rub. off 
a little of the bloom and charm which each 
sex normally feels for the other, and there 
is sume sagging of attitude — perhaps even 
of dress — due to familiarity. ‘Thus, wedlock 
between classmates of equal age is infrequent, 
and where it occurs is not quite on the ideal 
basis which nature suggests. Happy although 
such unions sometimes are, the man is a trifle 
subdued and perhaps a little too taine. His 
propensity to protect and shelter is not needed 
in such partnerships, while the woman is not 
sufficiently inspired, but feels responsibilities 
that the man should relieve her of. She 
may feel impelled to tax herself to keep pace 
with her husband’s affairs as well as to attend 
to her maternal duties. She is perhaps 
somewhat too mature to do her proper share 
of adaptation because she should be younger 
and the man older if all the functions of 
married life are to be performed ideally to 
the end. Each needs to feel to the uttermost 
all its own superiority over the other, to make 
the most of its own resources, to initiate the 
others into its own life, and yet reserve much 
that is peculiar to itself. It is these normal, 
virtuous reservations that co-education inter- 
feres with by favoring an element of rivalry 
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and competition which should not enter the 
wedded state. 


GIRLS’ SUPERIORITY IN FORMAL STUDIES 


Again, girls excel in formal studies where 
each learns the same things. Again and again, 
new pedagogic departures nave been inau- 
gurated that emphasize the motor and ‘espe- 
cially the industrial needs of the boy, only 
to lapse back to formal academic routine. 
Sloyd was practical, to make things actually 
néeded and used, and it was devised as semi- 
vocational for boys, but it has become hyper- 
methodic and feminine. Manual training 
was introduced to meet directly or indirectly 
the industrial needs of boys, but it strangely 
tends to become merely cultural. In one 
such high school, only less than too out of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 after graduation were re- 
ported as using any of the training they had 
acquired there in any remunerative way, 
partly because girls and feminine methods 
have given character to the course. Even 
elementary agricultural education is now 
somewhat jeopardized by feminization. Latin, 
perhaps the most formal of high-school 
subjects, is increasingly a girls’ subject — and 
the same is true to some extent of algebra. 
These two are the leading secondary topics — 
both of little intrinsic use or even interest 
to girls, save in teaching, and both are now 
taught and learned in the same feeble super- 
ficial way to the neglect of the many more 
useful and interesting things to girls. 

Finally (for within these limits only a few 
points in this vast field can be glanced at), we 
would take no backward step in the great 
movement of emancipation and the higher 
education of women, but insist with the utmost 
urgency that this movement has only just 
begun and that it will be calamitous if we 
rest complacent with what has already been 
achieved. The victories of the past have 
been on the basis of identical education, and 
the far harder task of differentiation is now 
opening before us. Although there is no 
sex in science, there is in minds; and the man’s 
way and interests and the woman’s way and 
interests, even in mathematics, are different. 
In co-educational colleges, and to some extent 
in the high schools, girls crowd courses that 
men neglect; and after schooling is over they 
throng lecture-courses that men do not care 
for. Religion is always vital for women 
and they are the chief readers of a large class 
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of literature, the principal patrons of art, 
have their own journals, and now their own 
growing departments even in the daily press. 
They throng weddings, socials, and teas, 
as men love their: clubs, their secret fraterni- 
ties, and initiations. The sexes excel each 


OF 


OUR BIRD-LIFE 


in occupations of their own and the sphere of 
each (to insist on the till lately almost tabooed 
word) was never so differentiated as to-day. 
Education must recognize this and evolve 
its curricula to fit the diversity of nature and 
needs. 


THE WARDEN OF OUR BIRD-LIFE 


THE WORK OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, WHICH HAS HAD LAWS x 


PASSED IN THIRTY-SEVEN STATES—ITS WATER-BIRD COLONIES 


BY 


T. GILBERT PEARSON 


(THE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY) 


in New York. In 1888 it had 24,800 

members. ‘To-day there isa federation 
of the Audubon societies existing in thirty-one 
states under the direction of the National 
Association in New York City. 

All the societies are working in harmony 
to preserve the bird-life of the country by 
prohibiting the destruction of song-birds and 
limiting, by short open-seasons and by requiring 
the sale of hunters’ licenses, the wholesale 
killing of game birds; and their efforts are not 
confined either to general exhortation or 
the enactment of legislation —necessary as 
these things are-——for they are active in 
seeing that the laws, when passed, are observed. 
One of the planks of the Audubon platform 
calls for the establishment of a local game 
commission in every state — non-political when 
possible — which shall control a warden sys- 
tem for enforcing the bird and game laws. 
And when a state will not institute a warden 
system, if it is able the local society does 
this itself. 

The foundation work, on which all later 
concrete results are built, is the education 
and exhortation of the public. The Audubon 
Society devotes much energy to the work of edu- 
cating the children in the schools in order to 
teach the boy that there is something of interest 
about a bird aside from robbing its nest,and to let 
the girl know that the bird is of greater beauty 
while living than when its dead remains are 
sewed on a hat. Hundreds of junior secre- 
taries are to-day pushing the work of the 
Audubon Society in the schools. Tens of 
thousands of children are receiving instruction 


ia 1886 the Audubon Society was founded 


in-bird study, and the Audubon leaflets to 
the extent of millions of pages, accompanied 
with beautiful color-plates, are annually in 
use. It publishes a magazine, Bird Lore, 
edited by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Vast 
quantities of literature are distributed among 
the agricultural classes and the interest of local 
hunting clubs is solicited. The lecturers 
of the society visit farmers’ institutes and 
gatherings of teachers to present the impor- 
tance of the subject. The press is freely 
used. Personal interviews are held with the 
state and county officials — all with the view 
of arousing such interest as to demand the 
passage of the necessary laws, which have 
been carefully prepared by the officers of the 
society after study of existing conditions. 
When the legislature meets, one or more 
representatives are present to appear before 
the committee having the bill in charge, and 
not infrequently an officer or agent of the 
society is invited to address the legislature 
in a body on the merits of the measure. 

The next step is the enactment of legislation. 
The Audubon Society has long contended 
for the passage of uniform laws in every 
state which will afford protection at all seasons 
to the valuable non-game birds, over 200 
species of which are to be found in every state, 
and which comprise over 80 per cent. of the 
bird-life. This law, now generally known 
as the Audubon Law, is to-day in force in 
thirty-seven states in the Union, and in most 
of the Canadian provinces. The importance 
of this statute to the preservation of the song 
and insect-eating bird population can hardly be 
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over-estimated. While in some instances there 
is pronounced opposition on the part of certain 
interests which desire no restriction on the kill- 
ing or handling of birds in market, yet in spite 
of all the educational work the greatest enemy 
encountered is indifference and ignorance of 
the true value of game and bird preservation. 


GAME COMMISSIONS 


The Audubon Society has realized that the 
enactment of this law marks the beginning, 
not the end, of their labors for bird protection, 
for the laws without adequate means for 
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for successful work not usually experienced by a 
commission dependent entirely upon political 
favor for its existence. This experiment in 
game legislation has been successful in every 
way. For example, during the year 1907 
an immense amount of educational work 
was performed in the schools, at farmers’ 
institutes, and elsewhere, and the Audubon 
wardens successfully conducted in the courts 
245 prosecutions for the violation of the state 
game laws. One of the game laws most 
persistently violated is the shipping of quail 
to the Northern markets. Large profit is to 
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MAP SHOWING (SHADED) STATES HAVING AUDUBON. SOCIETIES 


In two states the societies act as State Game Commissions 


enforcing them are of but little avail. Without 
wardens, and wardens adequately paid for their 
services, there would be no real protection. 
The Society, therefore, seeks to encourage 
by every legitimate means the establishment 
of commissions by the state law, and its work 
in this direction has been notably successful. 
A unique step in game protection was taken 
by the legislature of North Carolina when 
in March, 1903, it established the Audubon 
Society with all powers of a department of 
state for enforcing the game protective meas- 
ures. The department being non-political, 


the warden system enjoys many. advantages - 








be derived from this traffic, and the attempt 
to evade the law seems endless. Audubon 
warden Weatherly has detected and con- 
fiscated more than fifty shipments at Greens- 
boro, although his little dog “ Jack”’ receives 
most of the credit for locating the crates, 
hatboxes, whiskey jugs, trunks and other 
receptacles in which the birds are smuggled. 
The work receives not only the hearty endorse 
ment of those wishing to have song birds 
protected, but it likewise has the cooperation 
of many men holding extensive shooting 
lands in the state. Asa result of the protec- 
tion of-the game birds many. wealthy citizens 
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of other states are leasing the shooting rights 
over large areas of farm lands, paying in return 
the taxes on the property. One hundred 
and eighty thousand acres are thus engaged in 
Guilford County alone, and the non-resident 
hunters expend annually $50,000 in the county 
on current expenses, not one dollar of which 
probably would come to the state but for the 
opportunity now afforded for quail shooting. 

In February, 1907, South Carolina followed 
the example of North Carolina and invested 
the Audubon Society with the duties of a 
bird, game, and fish commission. The aban- 
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The Negro or average country boy, however, 
does not need a gun. These hunters usually 
go in pairs, and after one, who carries a torch, 
has climbed into a tree, his companion dis- 
turbs the boughs of the neighboring trees 
with a pole. The frightened birds dart 
toward the light, and the torch-bearer, 
seizing them as they flutter about the flame 
crushes their heads and drops them to the 
ground. Sometimes a second man climbs 
the tree with a brush and _ strikes down 
the terrified birds. Frequently a dozen or 


twenty lights may be counted about a robin 
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MAP SHOWING (SHADED) STATES WHICH HAVE ADOPTED THE AUDUBON LAW 
Which protects the non-game birds 


doned rice fields of the state are now being 
transferred into vast duck preserves. 

There are many species of birds which 
need special attention. For example, the 
robin has been universally regarded as a game 
bird in the Southern States, where he retires 
to spend the winter, and long strings of the 
dead birds may be seen in market in many 
Southern cities. By far the greatest destruc- 
tion occurs at night. The robins’ roost is 
in some favored growth of cedar trees or 
small pines. So closely do the birds sit on 
their perches that a single discharge of a gun 
will often bring down twenty or thirty victims. 


roost in a night, and the number of birds 
slain on such occasions runs into the thousands. 

Through the efforts of the Audubon Society 
several laws for robin protection have been 
enacted. For example, the legislature of 
North Carolina not long ago prohibited the 
killing of robins between sunset and sunrise, 
and in South Carolina, Alabama, and Texas, 
recent laws protect them at all times. 

Most species of water birds gather in colonies 
to lay their eggs and rear their young, On 
many of the small islands along the coast, 
gulls and terns have thus long been in the 
custom of collecting annually. When, several 
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years ago, a great demand arose for the 
plumage of wild birds with which to decorate 
women’s hats, these colonies of sea-fowl 
furnished a rich field for the plume-hunter. 
Vessels were fitted out with provisions and 
ammunition sufficient for a summer’s cruise, 
and the hunters, sailing from one breeding- 
ground to another, shot and skinned thous- 
ands of adult birds. The young were left 
to die of starvation. The Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of America were in a few years almost 
depopulated of these sea-birds. On Cobb’s 
Island, Va., 10,000 were killed in a single 
season, and in eight years the Carolinas 
contributed to the millinery trade more than 
500,000 pairs of wings. 

The Audubon Society has not only been 
the means of making this slaughter illegal, 
but it now pays for the services of wardens to 
guard almost every breeding colony on the 
coast between Maine and the Rio Grande 
River. In a similar manner nearly the entire 
extent of the Pacific Coast is protected. As 
a result, these beautiful scavengers of the seas 
are rapidly assuming their former numbers, 
as may be noticed by the increased number 
of gulls to be seen about our harbors each 
season. Birds, when thev are protected, 
soon lose much of their shyness. In many 
of the protected colonies the wardens can now 
easily approach within fifteen or twenty feet 
of the brooding birds without causing them 
sufficient alarm to leave their nests. 


..BIRD RESERVATIONS 


To throw a still stronger safeguard about 
these ancestral colonies, President Roosevelt 
has by executive order declared many of the 
islands to be bird refuges, thus making them 
perpetual breeding-places for these winged 
tenants of the ocean. Of recent years, every 
summer at the season when the birds are 
engaged in their household duties, the agents 
of the Audubon Society conduct exploring 
expeditions and make surveys of such localities 
as it was deemed wise to give protection. 
There are four important reservations in 
Florida, four in Louisiana, one in North 


.Dakota, two in Michigan, one in Oregon, 


three on the Washington coast, and one in 
Nebraska. The Audubon Society has also 
acquired, by purchase or by lease, much 
territory inhabited by breeding birds on the 
of Maine, Louisiana, North and 
South Carolina. - 
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This rigid means of protection came not 
a day too soon in order to save the birds. 
Certain species, notably the gull-billed tern 
and the least tern, which twenty years ago 
swarmed by myriads, are to-day probably 
represented by less than 1,000 individuals. 


SOME OF THE CONCRETE RESULTS 


In these causes the Audubon Societies have 
made their influence felt in every state in the 
Union. Wherever the interests of wild birds 
and game are threatened its agents appear 
to plead the cause of the wild creatures. It 
has broken up the great traffic in the heartless 
trapping and selling of adult birds. It has 
assisted in bringing to light some illegal prac 
tices of enormous extent by large cold storage 
plants in New York, and has brought the 
offenders to justice. It has saved the birds 
of the Sandwich Islands from the Japanese 
feather hunters. Its officers are actively en- 
gaged in gathering information regarding 
the killing of elk for their teeth to be used 
for ornamental purposes, and the society 
has provided funds to assist in the prosecution 
of some of the worst slaughterers of big game 
whose camp fires ever gleamed along the 
Rockies. It has saved by Parliamentary en- 
actment the flamingo of the Bahama Islands 
from the dinner-pots of the Lucayan bird 
eaters, and has stopped the shipping of ducks 
by the carload from Texas. It has helped 
to secure Federal legislation for the preservation 
of the bison, for the protection of the birds 
of the District of Columbia, and the estab- 
lishment of better game laws in Alaska. It 
has probably saved from extinction the white 
herons, America’s most magnificent wading 
birds, and one of its agents, Guy Bradley, 
gave his life defending the birds of the Florida 
keys. 

The income of the society is derived largely 
from a five-dollar membership fee and con- 
tributions made by persons interested in 
furthering the objects of the association. The 
interest from the bequest of nearly one-third 
of a million dollars, made to the endowment 
fund by the late Albert Wilcox, has greatly 
aided the work. Much credit for the success 
of the Audubon movement is due to the presi- 
dent, Mr. William Dutcher, who has devoted 
the best years of his life to the cause so near 
to his heart without remuneration of any 
kind save what he derives from the’ conscious- 
ness of great results achieved. 
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OUR UNKNOWN SCENIC WONDERS 


THE CROWN OF THE CONTINENT 


A NEW NATIONAIT, PARK IN MONTANA WHICH SENDS ITS WATERS 


INTO THRE 


v VHE Crown of the CGontinent”’ with its 
glistening glaciers and _ towering, 
ragged mountain peaks will soon 

be a national park. Glacier National Park, as 

Senator Thomas H. Carter, the patron of the 

measure, proposes to name the new public 

pleasure-ground, is in northern Montana. 

It embraces the most picturesque portion of 

the Lewis and Clark National Forest, where 

the main divide of the Rocky Mountains 
twists and turns, crumpling the great ranges 
upon themselves before they thrust their 
rugged, forbidding masses of cliff and peak 
over the international boundary line into 

Canada. Hundreds of lakes, some of them 

many square miles in extent, fed by glacier 

streams that in some instances plunge in a 

single fall over cliffs a thousand feet high, hide 

in the shadow of great mountains, which almost 
defy exploration and ascent save by the 
mountain goat. 


WHERE THE GREAT RIVERS START 


It is not by a.stretch of the imagination 
that this fascinating wilderness of glacier, 
peak, and lake is known as the “Crown of the 
Continent.” The melting rills from its enor- 
-mous ice-masses help to feed all three.of the 
“oceans that wash the shores of North America. 


E OCEANS—ITS THIRTEEN GLACIERS AND MANY PEAKS 


BY 


ALFRED W. GREELEY 


and westward glacier floods are poured into the 
Flathead which through Clark’s Fork finds 
its way to the Columbia and the Pacific. 
Glacier Park is the continent’s great water- 
shed. 

Owing to the forbidding inaccessibility of 
the region, the mountains of the Glacier Park 
district remained for years practically unex 
plored, their rare scenic beautv and marvel 
ous glaciers unknown to the world except 
through the tales of adventurous hunters of 
mountain goats and grizzlies. During the 
past few years exploration has thrown a 
flood of light upon this dark spot on the map 
of the United States, but while the topograph- 
ical features have been mapped by the United 
States Geological Survey, there yet remain 
large areas to tempt the mettle of explorers, 
while a score or more of unconquered -moun- 
tain peaks from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in height 
still challenge the mountain climber. 

- The park will-include within its boundaries 
most of the noteworthy glaciers in the United 
States. . Thirteen - enormous - ice fields have 
received ‘names from. explorers, but there re- 


-main hundreds of. smaller glaciers hidden 
_in cafions or;on the steep flanks of the moun- 
tains that are awaiting climbers and names. 


Sri des 


“It is possible to launch three chips from points . 


‘within gunshot of ‘each other in the: park, _ 


which with propitious currents will eventually 
‘float, one into the Gulf of Mexico,. the. second 
_.into the Pacific, and the third into Hudson 
Bay. Here, amid the almost unexplored 


- fastnesses of northern Montana, is where 
the waters of the continent divide —~ north 
by the Little Belly River and the. Saskatche- 
wan to the Arctic Ocean; eastward, the Marias 
and Milk rivers. take the waters of innum- 
erable lakes into the Missouri.and Mississippi; 


" - THE SPERRY - GLACIER 


“One of.. ‘the largest _ and most. interesting, 
possibly. because it is one.of-the best known 
of the icepacks, is the Sperry Glacier, named 


after one of its. explorers, Lyman B. Sperry. 


It is situated in a great bend of the mountains 
in the southwestern’ corner of the park, several 


miles, northwest of Lake ‘McDonald, a won- 


derful sheet of crystal water sixteen. miles 


long by. five in width and in certain places 


almost 2,600 feet deep. The Sperry Glacier 
has a_ serrated frontage of more than two 
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miles, stretching back five miles to its highest 
source on the top of Glacier Mountain. The 
glacier gradually spreads out as it descends 
the mountain side toward the northwest, ter- 
minating near the undulating border of a 
great mountain amphitheatre of about three 
miles in area. A mile from the glacier’s creep- 
ing front, the amphitheatre ends in an abrupt 
precipice of 3,000 feet, over which in past 
ages the glacier once dropped its great ice- 
bergs into the pocket below, now known as 
Avalanche Basin. From the white lips of 
the great glacier countless little streams now 
pour forth, uniting eventually in several tor- 
rents that plunge in cascades over the preci- 
pice into Avalanche Basin and then to the 
lake, 2,400 feet below. Deep crevasses have 
riven the glacier, giving the tonic of peril to 
the climber. 

Gunsight Mountain, to the southeast of 
Sperry Glacier, raises its rugged peak to an 
altitude of 9,250 feet. It overshadows the 
picturesque Gunsight Pass with Jackson 
Mountain, 10,023 feet in height, on the 
other side, and overlooking the vast ice field 
of the Harrison and Blackfoot glaciers, as yet 
practically unexplored, but known to be the 
most extensive glaciers in the park. Red 
Eagle Glacier lies to the east, south of Almost- 


-a-Dog Mountain, in a great bend of the Con- 


tinental Divide, and ends at practically the 
same point as the Blackfoot and Harrison 
glaciers, with which it forms an immense 
ice-cap, lapping down over both sides of the 
main range. Farther to the south are Stimson 


‘Mountain, 10,155 feet, Pinchot Mountain, 


9,332 feet, and a maze of unnamed peaks, lakes, 
creeks, and unexplored glaciers. 


ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Following the Continental Divide. to the 
north from Sperry Glacier, the. next great 
ice-pack is. the Grinnell Glacier.on the east 
of the.Garden Wall, Gould Mountain, and 
Grinnell Mountain,. surrounded by a chain 
of lakes emptying the beautiful Swift Current 
Creek. To the southeast lies the large Sax- 
ton Glacier, on the precipitous north slope 
of Going-to-the-Sun Mountain. Sian, 
_ North of Swift Current Pass, Iceberg 


. Lake lies in a great twist of the range, the 


Wilber Mountain’ Glacier rising abruptly 
1,000 feet or more from its shores.. Here 
when the sun grows warm enormous icebergs 
break away. from the parent pack and crash 
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into the water of the lake. The wind drives 
the bergs hither and thither over the surface 
of the water, the grinding of berg against 
berg echoing down the cafions. The Indians 
avoid this vicinity, saying the weird noises 
are the wails of lost souls condemned for 
their crimes in life. 

To the east is the deserted mining town 
of Altyn, once throbbing with the big 
hopes of optimistic prospectors, but now 
the lonesome cabins, clustered upon the 
Swift Current, are tenanted only by owls 
and wolves. 

Farther to the north, along the divide, 
are many large, unnamed lakes, overtopped 
by Merritt, Cleveland, Goathaunt, Kootenai, 
Shepard, and Campbell mountains, and _ by 
Citadel peaks. Chaney Glacier is the largest 
of twenty or more glaciers in the northern 
part of the park, on the east of the Divide. 
On the west, the larger glaciers are Vulture, 
Rainbow, Boulder, Agassiz, and Kintla, the 
latter lying to the south of Kintla Peak, which 
reaches an altitude of 10,100 feet. The cul- 
minating peak of the park is Mount Cleveland, 
which towers to an altitude of 10,438 feet, 
east of the Little Kootenai River. 


A BREEDING-GROUND FOR BIG GAME 


The creation of Glacier Park means the 
establishment of a great breeding-ground 
for big game, which under present conditions 
and in spite of state and Federal protection, 
is being rapidly slaughtered. The park area 
is alive with game now and, with: reasonable 
protection and regulation, together with a 
suitable winter range, would keep northern 
Montana a hunter’s paradise, making ‘this 
park, even more than the Yellowstone is now, 
the basis.from which the game would drift 
into adjoining districts. It is among these 
mountains that. the snowy-coated mountain 
goat finds a safe retreat on dizzy. heights, 
picking its way with marvelous agility across 
the faces of precipitous cliffs. Here it is that 
the “bighorn,” or mountain. sheep has’ its 
haunts. A few elk are found in the- lower 
levels, and there are scores. of deer-in the 
bottoms. . In the cafion jungles moose are rela- 
tively plentiful. Black .bear..are not abun- 
dant, but the silver-tip grizzly finds the environ- 
ment ideal to its needs and is frequently en- 
countered, particularly in the fall when. the 
huckleberries are ripe. Birds are also..plen- 
tiful. On these mountains the bald- eagles. 
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nest. In the higher slopes the ptarmigan, 


with its changing coat of from brown 
to white, furnishes sport for the hunter 
with sturdy legs and hardy lungs, and 


in the lower levels several varieties of 
grouse are found in abundance. There 
are also many trout-streams which have 
never been fished. 

The park is bounded on the north by the 
Canadian line, on the east by the western 
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boundary of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; 
on the South by the Great Northern Railway 
right of way, and on the west irregularly by 
the valley of the Flathead River. It is pro- 
posed that the Government shall establish 
an elaborate system of roads and trails 
throughout the park, bringing all of its mar- 
velous scenic beauties into easy accessibility 
and these wonders of their own country within 
the knowledge of the American people. 


A PLAYGROUND ON A CRATER’S EDGE 


CRATER LAKE, OREGON, IN THE COUNTRY WHICH THE 
VOLCANOES MADE—A LITTLE-KNOWN NATIONAT, PARK 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


AST summer two men hauled a gaso- 
line launch fifty miles from the town 
of Klamath Falls, Ore., to the foot 
of Mt. Mazama, dragged it up through the 
snow to what is now the top of the mountain, 
and lowered it by a rope 1,000 feet down a 
steep snow-slide to the lake below; for the 
peak of Mt. Mazama is inverted and filled 
with water. Crater Lake, as it is ‘called, 
is about six miles long and four wide, and in 
places 2,000 feet deep. Its great depth of 
pure fresh water has given it such a brilliant 
blue tinge as has made Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland famous the world over. The 
launch was the first step to prepare Crater 
Lake as a pleasure-ground for the people 
of the United States, to whom it belongs, for 
like the Yellowstone and the Yosemite it is 
a National Park. When transportation is 
improved and when it becomes better known, 
it will be, as they are, among the great sights 
of the nation. 

With Captain Applegate, an old Indian 
fighter, a friend and I left the house of the 
Government’s agent in the park late one 
afternoon to see the sun set from the rim of 
the lake. A broad-faced, good-humored In- 
dian policeman named Drummer David rode 
after us and with him we left our horses 
when the incline began to get Steep, for it 
was early summer and the road was not clear 
of snow. I became separated from the party 
and was climbing slowly straight up the moun- 


tain side while they went at a faster pace zigzag 
up the trail. The woods were rather open, 
but thick enough to keep one from seeing 
very far ahead. After a little while I lost 
sight of the others and entered a small thicket. 
The easiest way through was to put my head 
down, hunch up my shoulders and push 
through. When the last branch swished by 
and I looked up, I was within my length of 
a 1,000-foot precipice and at its bottom 
was Crater Lake. 


A MOUNTAIN RANGE OF LAVA 


Mt. Mazama was probably the highest 
of all the great volcanoes of the Cascade 
range of mountains and the Cascade range 
is composed of lava from its innumerable 
volcanoes. Not long ago, geologically speak- 
ing, this part of the United States was a 
most terrible place. From Mts. Rainier, St. 
Helens, and Hood on the north, by Mt. 
Shasta and Mt. Pitt to the Lansen peaks 


‘south in California, there was one long line 


of volcanoes scattering red-hot matter over 


the country until they had built up a moun- — 


tain-range higher than the Appalachians and 
covered all eastern Oregon with lava. And 


Mt. Mazama was the greatest of them all. 
From the contour of the remaining part of its 
base ‘it is estimated that it was 14,000 feet high. 
Finally it had’ a tremendous eruption. It 
threw pumice no one knows how high; 
some of-it landed twenty miles away. 


Then 
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SENTINEL PEAK 


In the proposed new Glacier National Park, Montana. Waters from this region run north to Hudson Bay, south to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and west to the Pacific 
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GRINNELL GLACIER AND MOUNTAIN 














A CREVASSE IN SPERRY GLACIER 
The glacier is five miles long and two miles wide at the bottom 
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SPERRY GLACIER AND 


In the distance the cloud-capped peaks of ““The Crown of the Continent” 














FOLDED STRATA IN THE HEAVEN PEAK RANGE 


From the snow-patch to the summit is 2,000 feet of solid rock 
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THE ELWHA RIVER, IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 
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A VALLEY IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 
This range overlooks Puget Sound and the Pacific Ocean 
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MT. OLYMPUS 
Its highest peak climbed first in 1907 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF MT. QUEETS 


Mt. Meany in the distance 





THE EASTERN WALL OF MT. MEANY 











SNOW CORNICE ON MT. QUEETS 
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MT. SEATTLE IN JUNE 
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the whole top of the. mountain caved in, seven- 
teen square miles of mountain — a peak big- 
ger than the whole of Mt. Washington, 
N. H.—sank out of sight. Where it had 
been I saw far below me one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world, and more wonder- 
ful than beautiful, for one instinctively feels 
that a lake ought not to be perched up in a 
mountain 6,000 feet above the sea, with nothing 
above it to drain into it and no outlet for any- 
thing to drain out of it. The Indians felt 
this way about it, too. They lived on the 
Klamath Lakes not many miles away, yet before 
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large, showing evidences of cross-breeding 
with Eastern stock, and well fed. The har- 
ness was in good repair. It all had an air 
of dignified respectability. Across Klamath 
Lake, near Pelican Bay, was the contrast. 
A family had pitched camp on a mud-bank in 
aTule marsh. Their dugout canoes were of 
the type used by their ancestors. Their wick- 
iups were the same. And at no time in the 
world’s history could anyone have been 
dirtier, lazier, or more hopeless looking than 
they. Yet the Modocs, the kin of the Klamath 
Indians and just like them, carried on in 
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MT. MAZAMA IN ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION 


The black line shows the present rim of Crater Lake. 


the white man came none but the medicine 
men dared to look upon Crater Lake. The 
only break in the lake’s surface, a perfect 
miniature volcano with a crater filled with 
snow, is named Wizard Island. 

There are still many Indians in the neigh- 
borhood on the reservation, although half 
of the original population was transported 
to Indian Territory. Drummer David, the 
Indian who went with us up to Crater Lake, 
is an example of the best that has been accom- 
plished for the Klamaths by the Government. 
He has improved his land, built a good house, 
and bought good stock. The last I saw of 
him, he was sitting in a new surrey with his 
wife and several children. The horses were 


The 7,500 feet above that sank to the bottom of the lal-e 


the lava beds one of the hardest wars which 
any Indians have ever waged against United 
States troops. It was for this that they were 
deported. Besides Crater Lake there are 
many other peculiar phenomena in this vol- 
cano-disturbed country. Not far from the 
house of the Government’s agent, Mr. 
Arant, is a scar on the mountain side which 
looks as if someone had been hauling dirt 
from it. From this almost perpendicular 
bare spot, bubbles enough water to make a 
good-sized stream. Many thought that this 
was an underground outlet from Crater Lake, 
but it has been found that this spring is higher 
than the lake’s level. Some distance away is 
Clear Lake, which has the peculiarity of 
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having its outlet and intake through the same 
river-mouth. Almost all the year the Lost 
River, so named because a part of its course 
is on top of the ground and a part underneath, 
takes water out of Clear Lake, but when 
Willow Creek is in flood its water overflows 
through Lost River into the lake. The other 
end of Lost River, which goes forty miles to 
get three, is in Tule Lake, five miles away, 
and Tule Lake has no outlet at all, but loses 
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THE ROUTES TO CRATER LAKE 


By road from Medford or by rail to Pokegama and by road via 
Klamath Falls 


by evaporation about as much water as it 
receives from the river. 

Now the United States Government has 
decided to lay violent hands upon this country 
to restore the awful wreckage which the vol- 
canoes caused. The Reclamation Service 
is going to rearrange the whole drainage sys- 
tem so that the country can be used for agri- 
culture. A good part of lower Klamath 
and Tule lakes are really great marshes because 
they have no adequate outlet. The Govern- 
ment is going to build one for them. The 
water from Clear Lake is to be taken before 
it loses itself in its forty-mile meandering and 
used for irrigation. The water from Upper 
Klamath Lake will be used for the same 


purpose. In all, 190,000 acres will be re- 
claimed from desert and marsh and _ turned 
into farms, and the country will again have 
some semblance of a drainage system. 


HOW CRATER LAKE MAY BE REACHED 


When all that is done and population comes 
in, it will be a much more valuable country 
than itisnow. It will be easier of access for the 
many, and it should of course be so. For 
the few, however, who enjoy a little roughing- 
it and who wish to see the country as the 
volcanoes left it, the time to go is now. There 
are two ways of reaching Crater Lake. From 
Medford, Ore., it is a very pleasant three days’ 
journey on horseback or by wagon. By push- 
ing a little, it can be done in two. For people 
who have never seen a virgin forest of Oregon 
pine and cedar, that ride is worth while on 
its own account. The other way is from 
Thrall, on the main line of the railroad, by a 
branch line to a lumber camp named Poke- 
gama. From Pokegama to Klamath Falls 
is an old-fashioned stage-line, six horses to 
the stage and relays here and there along the 
road, so that they can keep up a good fast gait 
for the whole twenty-five miles. But this 
route also necessitates two days’ ride between 
Klamath Falls and Crater Lake. This route, 
as far as Klamath Falls, is more or less used 
now by people from a distance, for many 
discerning huntsmen up and down the Pacific 
Coast have come to know that the Pelican Bay 
region of Upper Klamath Lake is one of the 
finest places for duck-hunting in the West. 
There is fishing also, both in the lake and in 


streams. Now and again someone kills a 


deer, and over in the ragged country east of 
Crater Lake it is wild enough to afford a living 
to a few trappers and hunters who still fre- 
quent it. 

The town of Klamath Falls, which its in- 
habitants hope and believe will be an impor- 
tant city when the new line of the Southern 
Pacific is finished through it—and it is the 
centre of 190,000 acres of rich farming land, 
and the railroad point of the thousands who 
will visit Crater Lake—has already at least 
one claim to distinction. Wherever, in the 
West, men sit down to spin big yarns, the 
man who has been to Klamath Falls or who 
knows about its snakes and toads invariably 
takes the prize. And there is a basis of fact 
in these stories. At certain times in the year, 
migrations of snakes aid toads between the 
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two lakes go through the town. Snakes’ 
heads stick up through the board-walks; here 
and there if you look for them, you can see 
half a dozen wiggling serpents, and in 
places it is hard to keep from treading on 
the toads. 

Altogether it is a wonderful country. The 
mountain peaks stick down instead of up, the 
rivers run either backward or forward, on top 
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CLIMBING THE SNOW-CLAD OLYMPIC 
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of the ground or underneath, and, when an 
invading army of snakes pass through the 
town, people notice it only as “a sign of 
spring.” 

These peculiarities merely add curiosity 
to the beauty and grandeur which will 
make Crater Lake as well known as the other 
two National Parks, as soon as better trans- 
portation is available, 


MT. OLYMPUS 


MOUN.- 


TAINS WHICH OVERLOOK THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


BY 


ASAHEL CURTIS 


Ocean is the Olympic Peninsula. 

Its southern part, where it joins the 
mainland, is a flat country covered with great 
forests. From Aberdeen and the other lum- 
bering towns on Grays Harbor, millions of 
feet of timber are exported every year. But 
the northern part of the Peninsula is un- 
inhabited. It is a triangular, rugged, mountain 
mass about forty miles on each side. In 
this area are crowded more than 1,000 per- 
petually snow-clad peaks. These peaks are 
among the most rugged on the continent. 
Their height of only 7,000 to 8,250 feet does 
not tell the full story of mountains that rise 
from a forest level of 500 feet, through beauti- 
ful, flowery meadows, and on to great crags, 
sheeted in eternal snow and ice. The enor- 
mous annual rainfall of 135 inches, draining 
off this plateau, has carved out great, black 
canons. Viewed from the summits, these 
valleys, dark with the heavy evergreen for- 
ests, look like the bottomless pit. 

This region is one of the least known in 
the United States. The precipitous slopes 
of the mountains, the dense growth of the 
forests, and the absence of minerals have kept 
it from being explored as much as the other 
mountain areas of the West. There are no 
settlements and only a few lonely cabins in its 
dense forests. Little mineral wealth was found 
by the hardy prospectors that wandered through 
its fastnesses, and the stories they brought out 
of the difficulties and dangers encountered de- 
terred pleasure-seekers from attempting this 


Boer: Puget Sound and the Pacific 


region. It is true that small parties had 
gone up the valley that drains into Hood 
Canal, on the eastern slope of the range, 
but with their pack-trains they could not 
penetrate beyond the head-waters. 


THE ‘‘ MOUNTAINEERS’’”’ EXPEDITION 


No large party had penetrated the main 
range until the summer of 1907, when the 
‘Mountaineers,’ a Washington mountain- 
climbing club, in a party of sixty-five, twenty- 
six of whom were women, went to the head- 
waters of the Elwha River and _ climbed 
twelve of the highest peaks of the range. To 
do this required months of preparation, the 
building of thirty-five miles of trail beyond 
the existing trails and roads, and packing a 
large quantity of supplies sixty miles into the 
mountains, ahead of the party. 

The main party left Seattle july 24th; a 
smaller detachment went in a week later, going 
to Port Angeles by steamer and walking to a 
camp ten miles out where the road up the Elwha 
River ended. From this point the journey, 
which required five days, was all over a rough 
trail that wound around the mountain side 
on the east bank of the stream. Nearly all 
of the way was through a dense forest of fir, 
cedar, and hemlock, mingled with alder and 
vine-maple along the streams. A camp was 
made near the river every night, each one roll- 
ing up in blankets under the trees. No 
effort was made to pitch tents at these camps 
and they were not needed under the canopy 
of trees. For four days, the members of the 
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party wandered at will, having only to reach 
the next camp by night, but on the fifth day 
the Elwha had to be crossed five times on 
small trees, fallen across the stream, and 
to avoid any possible accident the party was 
divided into companies. This arrangement 
was also continued throughout the outing. 
On the afternoon of the fifth day, the party 
came out into Elwha Basin, a_ beautiful 
mountain meadow, at an elevation of 3,300 
feet, where permanent camp was made. 
Here they stayed for two weeks, except for 
one-night camps on the expeditions that could 
not be completed in a single day. 
THE ASCENTS OF MT. QUEETS AND MT. MEANY 
While Mt. Olympus was the _ principal 
objective point of the expedition, it was the 
purpose of the club to make as many other 
ascents as possible in the short time that the 
party had. The first ascent was of Mt. Noyes, 
altitude 7,300 feet, between the head of the 
Queets and Quinault valleys, which a party 
of forty made in a single day. All ascents 
were made in company formation to prevent 
accidents from falling rocks, and people 
losing their way. Two parties made the 
ascent of Mt. Queets, altitude 7,500 feet, 
and one Mt. Christy, altitude 7,400 feet. 
Cloudy, rainy weather prevented the ascent 
of Mt. Seattle by the main party, although 
a party of three reached the summit on a 
reconnoitering trip. Mt. Meany, 7,800 feet 
high, the sharpest crag in this part of the range, 
was also climbed by a party of three on a 
reconnoitering trip. Many of these peaks 
end in pinnacles so small that only a few 
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people can stand on the summit at one time. 
And they differ from most other mountains 
in another way also. Other peaks rise from 
high ranges and plateaus. The Olympics rise 
from, and overlook, the sea. From their 
peaks at evening the mountain climber can 
see the sun go down into the Pacific Ocean. 

The main party was prevented by a driving 
storm from reaching the top of Mt. Olympus. 
They tried to make the ascent, but when they 
emerged from the shelter of a stone ridge at 
the head of Humes Glacier they met the full 
force of a thirty-five mile gale that was driving 
the snow before it and they had to turn back. 

The remaining party, however, at the end 
of two days had clear weather and easily 
reached the three summits of Mt. Olympus. 
On the eastern, or lowest, summit they found 
a paper left undoubtedly by Jack McGlone, 
who said he climbed it in 1899. 

On the middle summit, the second highest, 
the records of the Parker-Brown-Clarke 
party were found and placed in a club register. 
On the western summit, found to be the highest, 
there were no records and nothing to indicate 
that anyone had ever visited it. Many claims 
have been made for this ascent, but it would 
appear that McGlone was the first to reach 
the summit of anv part of Mt. Olympus and 
that the honor of reaching the highest point on 
the mountain belongs to the ‘‘Mountaineers.” 
The club is bending its energies to having 
the Olympics made a National Park. Whether 
it succeeds or not, it is another one of the little 
used playgrounds for Americans — or for the 
more strenuous of them, who now go to the 
Alps, and to Banff in the Canadian Rockies. 
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CERTAIN INFECTIOUS DISEASES TO WHICH THE WHITE MAN IS IM.- 
MUNE, WHICH ARE DECIMATING THE INDIANS AND THE ESKIMOS 


BY 
DR. C. WOODS HUTCHINSON 


E ALL have, in pensive moments, 
lamented the passing of the noble 


red man. Bards have melodiously 


chanted the melting away of the painted 
savage like snow before the sun of civiliza- 
tion, Even while we lamented, we have been 





perfectly willing to share the profits of said 
disappearance and melting; although, to a 
purely Pickwickian regret at his passing, 
we have added a gentle pang of self-reproach 
in ascribing its occurrence to the vices of our 
civilization, 
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Rum, gambling, and venereal diseases are 
universally accepted as the factors of our own 
introduction which have caused the ruin of this 
innocent child of nature. This explanation 
has such a soothing and soul-satisfying sound, 
it gives us such a secret sense of superior 
virtue in being able to resist the destructive 
temptations to which our red brother has 
succumbed, that it seems almost a pity to dis- 
turb our belief. Besides, the facts supporting 
it lie so obviously and flatly on the surface 
of things. The most casual visitor to an 
Indian reservation or a trader’s post can 
see with his own eyes that poor “Lo” does 
get most abominably drunk upon the vilest 
of whiskey whenever he has the price, that 
he does gamble away the whole proceeds of 
a season’s laborious trapping, or his entire 
quarter’s income and rations, under the 
skilful manipulations of the white gambler 
and his female harpies. 

But there is another side to the shield. 
These excesses are both morally and physically 
lamentably injurious, but the conviction is 
growing among careful students of the Indian 
that these influences are not in themselves 
sufficient to account for his decay, and that 
others more vital are at work. 


VICES NATIVE TO THE INDIAN 


In the first place, the Indian was not only 
thoroughly familiar with all these vices, but 
had been addicted to them for centuries 
before the first white man ever set foot upon 
American soil. Almost every tribe, except a 
few of the most stupid and degraded, had 
some form of intoxicant, upon which our 
firewater was an “improvement” only in 
the sense of its being more concentrated and 
enabling them to “get there”? quicker. Like 
all savages, they had been gamblers from 
their boyhood for countless generations. It 
was their principal pastime around the lodge 
fire at night, and their greatest and most 
eagerly expected feasts and gatherings, at 
which not merely all the clan but scores from 
neighboring tribes would come together, be- 
ginning with dances, games, and races, would 
wind up in one gorgeous gambling spree, 
in which the warriors would stake not merely 
their ponies, their pelts, and their wampum, 
but their weapons, their clothing, and even 
their wives and families. 

\ As to venereal disease, so far from the white 
settlers bringing it to them, it is now the 
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opinion of the most careful students of the 
subject that it was actually brought to Europe 
from America by the sailors of Columbus’s ; 
second voyage. ail 

On the other hand, there were two things 
which we did introduce to the Indian, which 
were entirely new and untried. These were 
the infectious diseases of civilization, and 
habits of industry. The former we intro- 
duced to him in all innocence and _ indeed 
ignorance, the latter under the mistaken 
impression that they constituted a virtue. 
Both have proved deadly to a degree. 

We never succeeded in making the Indian 
believe in industry, but we compelled him 
to either act as if he did or move farther west, 
and he usually moved. The modern indus- 
trial civilization of the Anglo-Saxon type, 
which proposes to labor with its hands and to 
make it uncomfortable for anyone who doesn’t, 
has no place for the Indian in its organization. 

But the weightiest factor in the decay of 
the aborigine is one which we have only 
come to appreciate properly in recent years. 


INDIANS AS PLENTIFUL AS EVER 


Since we have begun to look into the matter 
carefully, we find ourselves facing a some- 
what unexpected state of affairs. First of 
,all, while accurate data are obviously out 
of the question, it is the opinion of the most 
careful students of the American Indian, 
like Mallery and Farrand, that it is doubtful 
whether his total population in the area of 
these United States has ever been very much 
greater than it is at present. Where the 
early explorers and pioneers reported attacks 
by thousands of plumed and painted warriors, 
swarming from every nook of the forest and 
from behind every rock on the hillside, the 
conservative modern historian reads hundreds. 
For “kings” he reads chiefs; for ‘nations,”’ 
tribes, or even bands. 

The aboriginal population of this country 
at the landing of the white man was aston- 
ishingly sparse and thinly scattered, and is 
estimated by Farrand at not to exceed between 
500,000 and 700,000 north of Mexicc, where 
to-day the census of both governments show - 
more than 400,000, although this includes 
many mixed bloods. The ‘second fact on 
which there is substantial agreement is that 
our worst campaigns against the Indian 
tribes —so far from rising to the dignity 
of even a partial extermination, were little 
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more than healthy gymnastic exercises for 
the noble savage — even when, as sometimes 
happened, women and children were included 
in the attack or perished of cold and starvation, 
as a result of defeat. However much at 
times we may have let our thirst for vengeance 
get the better of our humanity and our self- 
control, our wars against the -Indians were 
Sunday-school picnics by comparison with 
the savage wars to the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt, which they were constantly waging 
against one another before our coming, and 
‘still continued until the combination of the 
white man became sufficiently far-reaching 
to put a stop to them. The Huron-Iroquois 
alone are believed to have been responsible 
for the extermination of some fifteen or 
twenty tribes and the depopulation of an 
area equal to a small empire. The deadly 
rifle of the white man has saved at least five 
times as many Indian lives as it ever took, by 
putting a stop to this perpetual intertribal 
warfare. Even the rapacity and the injustice 
which have often marred our commercial and 
economic relations with the Indian have been 
marked in the main by a rude fairness and 
humanity, which he never even dreamed of 
practising with his fellows. 

We have taken his hunting-grounds, but 
we have given him valuable agricultural 
lands and rations in return. And the “pes- 
tilence-breeding swamps,’ which were so 
fiercely denounced by his sentimental friends, 
when the northern Indians first began to be 
concentrated in a south-central reservation, 
have now been discovered to be the garden 
of the whole country (Oklahoma), and are 
eagerly crowded into by the white settlers. 

We have frequently and abominably cheated 
and lied to the Indian in our land deals; 
but, like the gamblers of the mining camps, 
we have generally left our victims a grubstake, 
and have made famine, instead of a yearly 
visitor to their wigwams, an almost unknown 
influence in their lives. In other words, our 
contact with the Indian, demoralizing as it 
may have been in many respects, has greatly 
diminished his mortality from death in battle, 
and from famine. What then has been the 
element which has injured him most seriously 
in our contact with him? The infectious 


diseases of civilization, especially those which 
by centuries and generations of exposure 
and loss of virulence have come to be described 
as “the diseases of infancy.” 


One thing is 
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almost constant in the history of our contact 
with every tribe: at first, rapid diminution 
in numbers and vigor, usually attributed to 
the use of rum and to other vices of civiliza- 
tion; then a period of standstill, later followed 
in most cases by a slow but steady increase 
again in numbers. The influences which 
caused the sudden diminution, the stay in 
decline, and the adjustment and_ increase 
were chiefly the infectious diseases of civili- 
zation, and the slow acquisition of immunity 
to them. 

Roughly speaking, I think it would be safe 
to say that for every Indian that has been 
killed by bullets, starvation, and alcohol, 
three have been killed by bacilli. As that 
experienced observer, Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
the well-known Arctic explorer, expresses it: 
“Many things have combined to bring the 
downfall of the liberty-loving aborigine, but 
no ‘blow has been so acute as the warfare 
of the infectious diseases, and among these 
infections the most fatal results have been 
brought about by what we regard as the 
diseases of childhood.” 

Dr. Wilfred Grenfell has recently expressed 
a similar opinion in regard to the Eskimos. 
Both report attacks of measles, mumps, 
whooping-cough, and chicken-pox which swept 
off 20, 30, and even 4o per cent. of a tribe. 

Pick up where you will almost any book 
of travel, of exploration, of study in the Indian 
country, and you will find it filled with stories 
of mysterious plagues which swept down 
upon the villages and tribes and not merely 
decimated but almost exterminated them. 


A VILLAGE EXTERMINATED BY THE -MEASLES 


My earliest personal contact with the Indians 
in any considerable number was in the valley 
of the Columbia River in Oregon. And 
the first story that I heard from the old set- 
tlers about their diseases was of a mysterious 
plague which had swept down the lower 
reaches of the Columbia, just ahead of the 
vanguard of the white settlers. Not merely 
were whole clans and villages swept out of 
existence, but the valley was practically de- 
populated; so that, as one of the old patriarchs 
grimly remarked, “It made it a heap easier 
to settle it up quietly.” So swift and ‘so fatal 
had been its onslaught that villages would 
be found deserted save for the dried and 
decaying bodies of the dead. The canoes were 
rotting on the river bank above high-water 























The curtains of the lodges were 
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mark. 
flapped and blown into shreds. 
and garments of the dead lay about them 


rusting and rotting. The salmon-nets were 
still standing in the river, worn to tatters 
and fringes by the current. Yet, from the best 
light that I was able to secure upon it, it 
appeared to have been nothing more than 
an epidemic of the measles caught from the 
child of some pioneer or trapper and spreading 
like wildfire in the prairie-grass. Even with 
some knowledge of the problems of immunity, 
the thing appeared to be incredible until I 
began to get reports at first hand of equally 
astounding modern instances. 

For instance, a colleague of mine, who had 
been Government physician to the Coast 
Survey and stationed in farthest Alaska in 
attendance upon the men engaged in the con- 
struction of lighthouses, told me of the coming 
of the 1889-90 epidemic of influenza or grippe 
into those fastnesses. Shortly after it had 
run its course among the white workmen, 
a couple of Indians, who had been bringing 
salmon and berries in from their summer 
village on one of the islands, ceased to turn 
up with their supplies. ‘The workmen endured 
canned provisions in patience for a week or 
so, and then a couple of men were sent to stir 
the Indians up. When they landed at the vil- 
lage, they found every member of the tribe 
attacked by the disease and disabled, so that 
many of the sick were half-crazed with thirst for 
want of a single Indian well enough to wait upon 
them. Over one-third of the seventy-odd 
inhabitants of the village died outright and 
another third was so seriously ill that it took 
them months to recover. 

It is now a familiar story from medical 
missionaries, army surgeons,’ and tropical 
physicians all over the world that the dis- 
eases which in civilized communities have 
so greatly declined in virulence as to scarcely 
even cause anxiety and which are described 
under the title of the “diseases of childhood,”’ 
will smite the non-immunized aborigine with the 
fury of a pestilence. Everywhere that the 
white race has come in contact with the savage, 
among the Maoris of New Zealand, the 
Blackfellows of Australia, the Papuans of 
Borneo, the Negritos of the Andaman Islands, 
the Eskimos of the Arctic Circle, there is the 
same story of measles, influenza, chicken-pox, 
scarlet fever, mumps, assuming among them 
the spread and the fatality of a plague. 
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As for the more serious infections to which 
civilization has not become immune, Virchow 
summed up our knowledge of them in one 
graphic statement with regard to small-pox, 
namely, that every known nation or tribe 
that had been exposed to small-pox within the 
past century and had not adopted vaccination, 
had been swept out of existence. “ Deleta 
ab variola,” “‘destroyed by small-pox.” 

And this is literally true. All the Oriental 
races above the lowest stages of civilization, 
and some indeed in stages little higher than 
savagery, habitually practice inoculation from 
a mild case, which, it will be remembered, 
was introduced into England itself by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu before the days 
of Jenner. All Occidental races which 
are not in process of elimination rely upon 
vaccination. 

The other diseases, to which we have ac- 
quired but little or incomplete immunity, such 
as pneumonia, bronchitis, dysentery, etc., 
fall with tremendous weight upon the aborigine. 
The mortality is at least double and some- 
times quadruple that in the white race; but 
the contrast is not so vivid or so enormous 
as in the case of the milder infections. 

The most striking illustration of this class 
is afforded by tuberculosis, at once the child 
and the deadliest enemy of modern civiliza- 
tion. When we woke with a shudder a few 
decades ago to find the fact staring us in the 
face in the boldest of figures that one-seventh 
of our entire race die of tuberculosis of the 
lung alone, it was hard to imagine that the 
situation ever could have been worse. Yet 
our Indian wards furnish us’ with abundant 
ground for the belief that it was much worse, 
and that not so very long ago. 

It was not until comparatively recent years 
that tuberculosis appeared to have gained much 
headway among the Indians. So long as 
they clung to their ancestral life in the open 
air, they had comparatively little opportunity 
to contract the disease, and if contracted, 
their natural method of life supplied them 
with a considerable part of the modern open- 
air treatment. But so soon as they began to 
be limited to a definite reservation and crowded 
into permanent villages, or, with well-meant 
but often deadly kindness, gathered into 
schools and missions, the disease quickly ap- 
peared among them and created fearful 
havoc. Particularly was this the case when 
they were induced and often coerced, by a 
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well-meaning but not particularly intelligent 
government, to give up their tepees and hogans 
and become civilized at one bound by living 
in those air-tight wooden boxes known as 
frame-houses. 

Absolutely the only thing that the Indian 
liked about these new quarters was that they 
could be made extremely warm at the expense 
of ventilation, which his tepees never could, 
and he naturally proceeded to work this advan- 
tage for all it was worth. The result was that 
within five or six years the agency physician 
would have been almost as glad to get the 
tribe out of their houses as the Government 
was to get them into them. 

Although generally known among physicians 
that the reservation Indian suffered frightfully 
from tuberculosis, it was only within com- 
paratively recent years that actual statistics 
covering the question began to be collected. 

During a residence of six years on the 
Pacific Coast, I made careful inquiries of 
agency and other physicians, ranging from 
Alaska to Mexico and covering a considerable 
part of the inter-mountain region and the 
great Southwest. From almost every quarter 
eame accounts of enormous mortalities from 
tuberculosis, 30, 50, and even 70 per cent. 
of the total deaths being attributed to. this 
cause: and this, it will be remembered, in 
comparison with a rate in the surrounding 
white communities of barely 12 per cent. 
Some of these statements were, of course, 
according to the inevitable tendency of the 
human mind in studying a new and surprising 
phenomena, a trifle exaggerated. Estimates 
of 50, 60, or 70 usually scaled down to about 
40 per cent. on actual statistical study. But 
there was a sufficiently appalling residue left 
even after the most careful allowance for 
overstatement. 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE SIOUX 


The most careful and admirably collected 
series of statistics which have yet been pub- 
lished are those of Dr. James A. Walker, 
of the Rosebud Agency of Dakota. These 
covered ten years of careful personal observa- 
tion by Dr. Walker himself and are as absolutely 
reliable and dependable as statistics can well 
be in this imperfect world. Starting out in 
a cautious and conservative frame of mind, 
indeed strongly impressed with the quite 
correct belief that the actual condition of affairs 
had usually been overstated and exaggerated, 
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Dr. Walker proved as a matter of coldest 
and most inescapable fact, that of nearly 
five thousand Ogalalla Sioux, no less than 
42 per cent. of all who died, and their death- 
rate was a high one, succumbed to tuberculosis. 

It must be remembered, too, that these 
were not a handful of wretched Piutes living 
from hand to mouth on roots and snakes, 
or of lazy Siwash squatting over their clam-beds 
and their rancid salmon, but as superb speci- 
mens of the noble savage as were ever imagined 
by Cooper. Tall, erect, fine-looking fellows, 
the best fighters that ever wore feathers in 
their hair, as scores of United States regiments 
can testify to their sorrow, averaging five feet 
nine and one-half inches in height and thirty- 
eight and three-quarter inches in chest-girth, 
nearly two inches above the average of our 
boasted superior white race, living in good 
houses, supplied with abundant rations of the 
best quality by a paternal government, owning 
their own cattle, and with the finest hunting 
range in the United States within easy distance, 
nothing ‘could have been much more ideal 
than their physique and their surroundings 
—and yet these splendid children of nature 
went down before the attack of tuberculosis 
like cattle before the rinder-pest. 

In the eleven agencies from which I was 
able to obtain exact figures, through the kind- 
ness of the Commissioner, the Hon. Francis 
Leupp, the average tuberculosis death-rate 
was between 50 and 60 per cent. of all the 
deaths recorded. So that I think it would 
be perfectly safe to say that the death-rate of 
the Indian from tuberculosis, even under 
the most favorable conditions, is from four 
to six times that of the surrounding white 
population. 

From the ‘point of view of mere general 
vigor of physique, this state of affairs is diffi- 
cult to account for. From that of the fearful 
susceptibility of an absolutely virgin tribe 
to a new and untried infection, it is perfectly 
harmonious and logical. A most graphic 
picture from life of just how tuberculosis 
affects a newly exposed tribe is given in a 
private letter courteously sent me by Dr. 
Paul Hutton, army surgeon at Fort Seward, 
Alaska. 

Of 117 Indians examined by him in their 
houses and shacks in the villages surrounding 
the fort, no less than 24, or 20.6 per cent., 
had well-advanced pulmonary tuberculosis, 
12 per cent, more in an early stage, 16,2 per 
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cent. had tuberculous diseases in other organs 
and regions, making a total of 48 per cent. 
who were tuberculous. 

Now as to the future of the tribe. These 
117 adults had had 312 children of which 172 
(or 55 per cent.) are dead, with indications 
of tuberculosis as a cause in the vast majority 
of cases. 


BECOMING IMMUNE TO CONSUMPTION 


As we have no ground whatever for assum- 
ing that our primitive ancestors, when first 
exposed to the disease, had any higher degree 
of natural resisting powers than have the 
more vigorous specimens of our Indian tribes, 
we have, I think, fairly good ground for the 
belief that, destructive and deadly as tuber- 
culosis still is, it has undergone considerable 
diminution in virulence in the past 1,000 or 
1,500 years. It is, of course, well known that 
a marked decline in its death-rate has oc- 
curred within the statistical period, though 
that, of course, dates back only about seventy 
years. Within this time, however, there 
has been a diminution of nearly 50 per cent. 
in the actual death-rate from consumption, 
and the process is steadily going on. Most 
of this, of course, is probably due to our 
greater knowledge of the disease and more 
intelligent methods of fighting it, but a con- 
siderable share is undoubtedly due to the 
immense improvements in food, housing, and 
general sanitation that have been made, and 
the gradually increasing resistance which the 
race has developed. 

An interesting straw pointing in this same 
direction is that, as between civilized races, 
those which have been longest and most con- 
stantly exposed to tuberculosis and other city 
and slum infections possess a decidedly higher 
resisting power to the disease than those who 
have lived in the open. 

One of the many interesting features 
about the brilliant and successful Jewish 
race is that its death-rate from tuberculosis 
is only about one-fourth that of the surround- 
ing community. In the most crowded wards 
of New York and Chicago, for instance, the 
Jewish population has a death-rate from 
tuberculosis of about 150 per hundred thou- 
sand living. Its Gentile neighbors in the 
same wards, in the same streets, have a 
death-rate of from 450 to 550 per hundred 
thousand living. Throughout the country 
al large-the contrast is almost as striking. 
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The general average death-rate from tuber- 
culosis, according to the United States census 
for 1890, was about 160 per hundred thousand 
living. That of the Jews, especially collected 
and compiled by Dr. John Billings, was only 
22 per hundred thousand living. 

This, of course, brings us to the question, 
how is this immunity on the part of the race 
or mitigation in the virulence of the disease 
brought about? ‘The answer, of course, must 
be purely speculative and a mere expression 
of probabilities. But it would appear that 
two chief groups of factors are at work. One 
of these is the tolerably obvious one of the 
dying or serious crippling under the attack 
of, let us say measles, a hundred generations 
ago, of those who were most susceptible. 
Consequently, this type would leave either 
no descendants at all or a smaller number 
of descendants than those who had a higher 
resisting power. Each successive generation 
would, therefore, contain a larger and larger 
number of the descendants of those who are 
most highly immune to the disease. A smaller 
number in each successive generation would 
be attacked, and those who did develop 
the disease would resist it better and exhibit 
it in a milder form. Of late years it has been 
suggested by one of our most thoughtful and 
brilliant students of bacteriology, Dr. Theo- 
bald Smith, that side by side with this there 
tends to go on_a process of lessening of viru- 
lence and poisonousness on the part of the 
infectious germ. 

The one thing which any germ must require, 
if it is going to survive, is to provide for 
its escape from the body of one victim to 
another. Therefore, any strain of any germ 
which is so virulent as to kill its host or victim 
before it has had this opportunity to transfer 
itself to another, will tend to become extinct. 
The milder strains of the germ, which 
allow their victim to live until he can excrete 
them in his sputum or other excreta for a 
sufficiently long time to be fairly safe of 
transferring them to another individual, 
will be likely to survive and dominate the 
situation. 

Many of our disease-germs quite closely 
resemble bacilli which are harmless, normal! 
inhabitants of our food-tubes, skin, or surround 
ings. It is quite possible that we have literally 
bred our own disease-germs, as society has 
often made its own criminals in the slum and 
the stews, 
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The outlook for the educated Indian seems 
even worse. In the last report of the Medical 
Officer of one school to the Indian Bureau of 
Canada, the careers of whose 250 graduates 
had been closely followed for seven years, no 
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CROWDED CITIES 


less than 75 (or 30 per cent.) were already 
dead of tuberculosis. 

This may partially account for the oft 
lamented slight permanent results of our efforts 
to educate the Indian. 


CROWDED CITIES 


THE EVILS THAT HAVE GROWN OUT OF THE HERDING OF IMMI- 
GRANTS IN CONGESTED TENEMENTS IN ONE AMERICAN CITY 


BY 


CLAUDE H. MILLER 


from a crowded population, recently 
held in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York, statistics were 
robbed of their dryness by models and exhibits 


i THE exhibition of the evils that result 
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THE BALANCE OF 
GREATER NEW YORK 


THE PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION OF THE SLUM 
DISTRICT TO THAT OF THE WHOLE OF NEW YORK 





they are in eleven typical blocks on the lower 
East Side. In the territory bounded by 
Catharine, Market, Hamilton, and Monroe 
streets, 1,672 people are jammed together - 

sleeping, cooking, and raising families in one 


THE BALANCE OF 


GREATER NEW YORK 


THE PROPORTION OF THE AREA OF THE SLUM DISTRICT 
TO THAT OF THE WHOLE OF NEW YORK 


New York has the most congested centres of population of any city of the western world. There are more than 1,000 people living in each of many 
blocks of the slums 


showing the conditions in the tenement-house 
districts. 

With a population of 4,000,000, New 
York already has the most congested centres 
of population in the world. In many places 
on Manhattan Island, more than 1,000 people 
are living in a single block. The population 
of the whole world could live in the little state 
of Delaware if they were crowded together as 





acre of ground, a space little more than 200 
feet square. If they died, there would scarcely 
be room to bury them on the space on which 
New York’s tenement-house laws permit them 
to live. This acre holds the world’s record. 

The object of the exhibit was not only to 
suggest remedies for existing conditions but 
what is more important to focus public 
opinion on the desirability of drastic tene- 
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ment-house laws to prevent the duplication 
of similar conditions in the city’s future growth. 


NEW YORK’S MARVELOUS GROWTH 


By 1950 New York will probably have a 
population of 25,000,000. Six people will 
be fighting to get on the street-cars, crowding 
each other off the sidewalk, and struggling for 
air, water, and sunshine where one is doing it to- 
day. This estimate does not take into account 
the additional enormous growth that must 
necessarily take place outside of Greater New 
York, in New Jersey and on Long Island — 
in fact, everywhere that tunnels and railroads 
(and possibly flying-machines) can _ bring 
people to Manhattan Island to do business 
and get them back home in time for dinner. 

These population estimates are not guess- 

work. In the light of past experience, they 
have proven to be extremely reliable. Pre- 
liminary estimates made far in advance to 
show what the population would be in 1870, 
1880, and 1890, and based on the percentage 
of increase shown for fifty or one hundred 
years previous, have come within 2 per cent. 
of the actual results obtained by the census 
on each of these years. 
. These charts show that in 1950 the popu- 
lation per acre in residential territory will 
be. from three to five times what it is now. 
The borough of Manhattan Island will reach 
a maximum of 2,500,000 in about twelve years, 
after which residence districts will be crowded 
out by business, and in thirty years more it 
will have lost half a million people. The 
other four boroughs of Greater New York — 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, and Richmond— 
will have to take care of the increase, and the 
problem will be to distribute it so that there 
will be room for decent living-quarters as well 
as parks, playgrounds, and schools. There 
will be plenty of territory to do this with, for 
while many blocks now have a density of more 
than 1,000 to the acre, there are more than 
100,000 acres in New York City with only 
three to the acre. 

Most New Yorkers do not realize the extent 
to which congestion has been carried on in 
the lower end of Manhattan. Because of 
its wedge shape, the population, mostly for- 
eigners, has been jammed into its apex until 
the average East-Side family of seven is forced 
to live in three rooms. 

Every New York business man suffers 
inconvenience because of crowding. The 
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streets and sidewalks are already inadequate 
to handle the enormous crowds who are em- 
ployed in the downtown office-buildings, but 
he knows very little about the kind of crowding 
that doesn’t stop at making people uncom- 
fortable but kills them. The effect of a large 
population herding together is to create a 
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1900 3437202 
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1920 7,000,000 
1930 9800000 
1940 13,700,000 
1950 19,250,000 





GROWTH OF POPULATION IN NEW YORK FOR 100 YEARS 
From 1900 to 1950 estimated 

race of weaklings. The average height and 
weight of 7,511 five-year-old boys who were 
measured and who live in one, two, three, 
and four rooms showed that the youngster 
who lives in the one-room tenement averages 
only 39 inches in height and weighs 38.2 
pounds; and when he is fortunate enough to 
have a “four-room”’ parent, he is 41.4 inches 
tall at five years and weighs 4o.1 pounds. 
Therefore, the less space a child has at home, 
the shorter and thinner he is. 


HOT-BEDS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


An especially interesting and valuable ex- 
hibit showed the fight against tuberculosis that 
is being waged in the slums, where more people 
between the ages of 25 and 4o die of con- 
sumption each year than of all the other 1,500 
diseases recognized and classified by the 
medical profession. One of the chief causes 
of tuberculosis is dark bedrooms — rooms 
which have no ventilation whatsoever — 
where from three to five people sleep. There 
are 300,000 such rooms south of Fourteenth 
Street. No ray of sunshine has penetrated 
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them since the mason put the last brick in 
place, perhaps twenty years ago. Death 
lurks in the doorway, and the great white 
plague is offered victims with a lavish hand. 

A census of 250 typical East-Side families 
showed that less than a quarter sleep two in 
a room; about 50 per cent. sleep three or four 
in a room; and nearly 25 per cent. sleep five 
or more in a room. 

A case in the exhibit showed samples of 
the million transfer-slips distributed on New 
York’s street railways every Sunday, through 
the courtesy of a large department store that 
controls the advertising privileges. On the 
back of each is printed in the simplest and 
most direct language how to avoid giving 
consumption to other people and how to 
prevent them from giving it to you. It tells 
you to throw away all the bottled consumption 
cures and get fresh air and sunshine. 


THE SCHOOLS LAGGING BEHIND 

The educational statistics were especially 
interesting. A chart showed that of 83,000 
children who enter the elementary schools, 
only 30,000 graduate. About 14,000 of these 
enter high school and less than 2,000 graduate. 
A strong appeal was made to work up pub- 
lic sentiment for increased school facilities. 
Prominent educators say that twenty chil- 
dren per teacher should be a maximum, and 
yet New York’s average is forty-two per 
teacher, with thousands in classes of sixty. 
A silhouette stretched across a window showed 
a line of children pleading to be admitted 
to a schoolhouse. The caption said that there 
are 70,000 part time scholars in the schools 
of greater New York, and the farther these 
children are from school, the nearer they 
are to the policeman. 

In this connection it was claimed that the 
ignorance of the tenement-dwellers makes 
the improvement of conditions especially 
difficult. About 4o per cent. of the families 
are without newspapers; 77.7 per cent. without 
music; 87.5 per cent. without plants or flowers, 
and 95.5 per cent. without magazines. 

The opportunity for every member of 


the family to earn something has a tendency 
to. keep children out of school and to make 
the truant officer’s work especially difficult 
among the uncounted thousands of children 
on the East Side. 

The exhibits of the National Consumers’ 
League — a body of men and women banded 
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together to fight the employment of child-labor 
— showed that while the laws of Néw York 
prohibit the employment of children under 
fourteen age of years in factories, no law 
reaches them when such work is done at 
home, and three-year-old youngsters are put 
to work tying paper-flowers or pulling out 
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DEATH RATE PER 1000 CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS 
From diphtheria and croup, in certain square blocks, 1905-1906 


1, 2, 3, 6, 9, Italian; 4, Jewish; 5, 7, Italian and Jewish; 8, Italian 
and colored; 10, mixed; 11, New York City. This shows a death-rate 
in a crowded Italian and colored quarter three times higher than the 
average for the whole city 


bastings, safe from the interference of the 
laws. You are given a “white list” of depart- 
ment stores which the governing board rec- 
ommends as interested in the welfare of 
working-women and girls; so far as the 
board can learn, these houses deal justly 
with their employees. 

In connection with the transit problems 
which New York must meet and settle in 
the near future, a big map shows that the best 
solution for the transit problem is to produce 
living conditions which do not require transit, 
and suggests the best sites for the future loca 
tion of factories outside of Manhattan, where 
sweat-shops will be unnecessary. In this con 
nection, photographs and models of the cars 
used in other cities showed a great prevalence 
of the double-decked cars. On a photograph 
of a type of fender used on all the surface 
cars in Liverpool, was a card which said: 


“The city of Liverpool has put an end to run 
ning over children: why should not New York 
do the same? This perfect ‘municipal fender’ 
has pushed four hundred and fifteen people off 
the track and has never failed to work. It is 
not patented and anyone can use it.”’ 


EXAGGERATED VALUES OF REAL ESTATE 

The ‘skyscraper problem was not dealt 
with seriously because skyscrapers simply 
mean crowded streets during rush hours. The 


enormous increase in value of New York real 
estate has really made forty-story buildings 
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THE MENACE OF 
necessary to yield an adequate return on the 
value. A model showed that the assessed 
land value occupied by the two famous Man- 
hattan skyscrapers—the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Building and the Singer Building— 
had increased enormously. In 1849 the Met- 
ropolitan property was worth about $60,000; 
it is now worth about $3,000,000 — a fifty-fold 
increase. 

A cube one-tenth of an inch on a side repre- 
sented $24, the price paid for Manhattan in 
1626. A cube four feet on a side showed 
its present taxable land value, exclusive of 
improvement — $2,700,000,000. 

A list of the owners of the most valuable 
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model tenements, cooperative kitchens in the 
middle of city blocks, roof playgrounds, four- 
deck streets with automobiles and people on 
the top deck, street-cars on the next, trucks on 
the street level, and subways beneath. 

One method worthy of closer investigation 
was suggested by photographs of the Berlin 
coOperative workingmen’s homes, where a 
thousand families live together in comfort; 
where every tenement has a_ courtyard 
and a children’s playground with grass and 
trees; and where they put twenty-family 
houses in the most aristocratic sections in 
order to mingle the classes and to keep anyone 
from holding his head too high — or too low. 
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Block No.2.\Italian) 
Rlock 1o.3.(Italian) 
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Block Ito.6. (Italian) 
Rlock Mo.7. Jewish 
Block No.8. (Fan28a) 
New Work 1905 
Berlin 1905 
London 1905 
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DEATH-RATE OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS, PER 1,000 LIVING AT THOSE AGES 
In certain square blocks in New York City, 1905-1906 


holdings of land in Manhattan contains as 


leaders: 
The Astors, with 71 acres worth $69,528,700. 
Trinity Church Corporation, 32 acres worth 
$30,125,100. 
Robert Goelet, 17 acres worth $14,560,400. 
The Rhinelanders, 16.8 acres worth $7,921,500. 


DIAGNOSIS EASIER THAN CURE 


In studying the present congestion of New 
York, investigators have found the general 
causes to be immigration, the land system, 
the massing of factories in the lower part of 
Manhattan, the lack of proper transit facilities, 
the lack of town planning, and the inadequate 
supervision of living conditions. All sorts of 
remedies have been suggested, but it is far 
easier to locate the disease than to find a cure. 
Among the proposed methods of relief are 





Most of the suggested solutions failed to 
take into account the gregarious habits of 
the congested and the fact that they herd 
together as much from choice as from neces- 
sity. It is characteristic of most foreign 
races that they like to live near their friends 
and relatives when they come to this country. 
One association, however, the Industrial 
Removal Office, showed how it had gone into 
the slums and had distributed on farms and 
throughout the smaller centres more than 
37,000 Jews during the year 1¢07. 

If the claim be true that the kind of people 
who live in the slums are not a permanent 
population, but that such districts should 
be regarded merely as stopping-places or 
hotels where people remain only until they 
can learn the language and get a view of the 
possibilities of this country, then the remedy 
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will come by wiping out the tenements. In 
herding this way, immigrants often are simply 
duplicating the conditions of living that they 
had athome. If these places did not exist, they 
could not duplicate the deplorable conditions. 

Although no clear-cut remedy for the ills of 
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crowding was suggested -by this exhibit, one 
thing was at least apparent to everyone who 
attended —that the greatest city is not the one 
where the greatest number of human beings 
live, but the one where the greatest number 
are enabled to live like human beings. 


MY OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


JACOB A. RIIS 


O-DAY, poking through a pile of 
papers on my desk, I came across a 


piece of rock that brought vividly to 
my mind a queer, half-forgotten meeting 
up in the Montana mountains. It lies before 
me, a lump of white limestone, I should judge, 
with something cropping out on one side 
that looks like silver. Perhaps it is. More 
likely it is one of the kobold tricks that the 
mountain plays those who would wrest from 
it its secrets. The man who dug it knew 
them, if his long quest had brought him little 
else. Silver or not, it is nothing to me. It 
is him I am thinking of. This is what the 
rock shows me: 

A sunny day in late autumn, far up among 
the peaks of the Continental Divide. Forest 
and mountain-top east, west, and south, as 
far as eye reaches. Nowhere a sign of man 
except a single bright-green streak of alfalfa 
where two counties meet. To the north, 
far below, the Prickley Pear Valley, with the 
Missouri River in the distance and the city 
of Helena hiding in under the hill. Round 
about, stunted pines, towering rocks, and 
fallen trees over which the kinnikinick berry 
creeps, seeking to hide with its carpet of softest 
green the wounds struck by the woodman’s 
axe or the blast of winter storms; down at 
the foot of the peak we had just left, so small 
that they looked like big dogs, our horses 
quietly grazing; besides them, scanning the 
landscape with eager eye, my Man of the 
Mountain. 

We had gone up there for a_half-holiday, 
my friend Condon and I, lured by the October 
sunshine. We had cooked our coffee and our 


bacon, and had climbed to the top of the 
nearest peak for a look around, and now we 





were on the way down when our unsuspected 
neighbor turned up. He saw us, but gave 
no sign till we were within hail, when he re- 
turned our shout of welcome with a short 
hello. 

“TI thought you were some of the officers 
from the fort,” he said, with a shade of resent- 
ment in his voice. ‘Some came this way 
last week — with their women.” 

The way he said it told the why of his dis- 
appointment. It was rare, without doubt, 
that any such touch of the civilization he had 
left behind as young women on _ horseback 
came by there. He had heard the horses, he 
added shortly, and had come out to see. 

He stands there in the picture, a stocky 
grizzled veteran of aday that has almost passed, 
his overalls one pervading patch; bearded, 
weather-beaten, and- with grimy, calloused 
hands, but with a certain clean look about him 
for all that, and the kindest blue eyes, out of 
which there looked a child that had never 
grown up. His hut was not far away, 
he said, and his “holes.”’ Would we come 
and look at them? he asked wistfully. He 
was a prospector and all alone; had been 
ever since Jim went away. Would we come? 
He would show us; it was not far. 

But the sun was already sinking toward 
the west and we had a long way home over 
bad roads; so we told him not then, and his 
face fell. But perhaps we would come again ? 
In answer to our question he told us that 
he had been there seventeen years, up among 
the peaks. Always alone? After Jim went, 
yes! But when we tried to find out what 
became of Jim, he grew suddenly mute and 
did not again refer to him. It was from a 
miner we met on the road to Helena that we 
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afterward learned that tragedy of the moun- 
tain. One day Jim, who burrowed in the 
neighboring hill, was missing. A week passed 
and his friend went to see why. He found 
him dead in his hole. Since then he was 
quite alone. 

For the rest, the old man talked freely 
enough, as we lay in the dry grass of the clear- 
ing, the horses browsing near. He had farmed 
in South Dakota once, and worked on the 
Union Pacific Railroad when it was being 
built. The minute he said Pacific I sat up 
with a jerk. His blue eyes had haunted me 
from the start with a suggestion of I knew 
not what. But when he spoke that word I 
knew. He was of my blood. No one else 
pronounces it so. At least I never heard 
any one but a Dane do it. I asked him 
abruptly: 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“From North Slesvig,” he said. It was 
the province which Germany wrested from 
Denmark when I was a boy, and upon the 
border-line of which I was born. 

“Ves,” I said, “but from what town?” 

“Agerskov,” he answered, a village across 
country, perhaps twenty miles from my home. 
I sprang up and held out my hand. 

“Shake, old man,” I said in Danish, “I 
was your neighbor. I came from Ribe.” 

He stood and looked at me like a man 
stunned. Slowly his big blue eyes filled with 
tears; he turned on his heel and went away 
without once looking around. Mr. Condon and 
I watched him go in silence, till the forest 
closed behind him and we heard only his 
steps as he made his way through the brush. 

A sudden idea came to me and I shouted 
to him to come back. We heard him halt 
and I ran toward the edge of the clearing, 
where presently he appeared, making no 
attempt to come nearer. 

“Can you read Danish?” I called to him. 
I could hear the surprise in his voice that 
struggled with the effort to master his emotion, 
as he called back: 

“Ja, should I not? It is my mother 
tongue.” 

“T will send you some books,” I shouted, 
“and we will come again.” 

He nodded and turned back. The next 
moment the wilderness had swallowed him 
up, and we saw him no more. 

He was not the first prospector I had met 
in that region where the memory of Last 
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Chance Gulch and the forty millions of gold 
they washed out of it still holds the imagi- 
nation fast. The main street of Helena 
follows the course of the gulch and some 
of the early miners’ log huts stand yet at the 
foot of it. Farther up, where the gulch loses 
itself in the backbone of towering hills, and 
in Grizzly Gulch, there are placer miners 
still sifting the gravel of the little brook and 
dreaming of tracing the mother lode whence 
all the gold came. They are a race by them- 
selves, like so many lonely moles, ever delving, 
growing gray and old, but never giving up 
hope of a “strike” that would make them 
the most unhappy of men by taking from them 
the sole reason for their existence. I had 
met and talked with more than one of them, 
always of the sure fortune that lay just beyond 
reach in the bowels of the mountain, but 
Rudolf was the first of my own people I had 
seen there. Danes are not miners, naturally; 
they are farmers. Rudolf was his name, he 
had told us, Mathies Rudolf. 

We were both glad of an excuse for making 
another trip to the mountain next day. We 
went up loaded with provisions, fruit, and 
milk, which a good woman in Helena to whom 
we told our story sent along. Following 
the trail the old man had made, we found 
his hut in a little clearing, with his potato- 
patch alongside, and himself testing some 
specimens of ore in his mortar. The shack, 
with its roof of clay and stove-pipe set in 
inverted tin pans, was black with age, but 
clean. A freshly baked loaf lay on the table 
and a Danish newspaper a year old. There 
were two bunks, but only one was in use. 
Perhaps Jim used to come over sometimes. 
We did not ask. 

He took us to see his “‘holes.”” There were 
five of them along a path from the hut, worn 
by his tireless feet. They were from forty 
to seventy feet deep, neatly timbered within 
and with every bit of rock and dirt carried 
off and disposed of so as to make no litter 
at the mouth of the mine. There was a 
windlass with which he had drawn every 
bucketful of it up alone. Into the depths 
led a ladder. I peered down, but could not 
see the end of it. He had built it, felled every 
tree, and cut every timber for each shaft. 
As I followed the rungs I thought what count- 
less steps his feet had taken upon it, and looked 
up to find him watching me with a hopeful 
smile. 
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“T find nothing yet,’’ he said, ‘‘but some 
day, maybe ——” This time it was I who 
turned away my head. 

As we lay under the solitary pine on top of 
the hill, he told us the simple story of his life. 
He was seventy-six, he said, “or seventy-five, 
anyway.” In the old country he was a 
farmer, but he left home “rather than swear to 
' the Prussian flag” after the war of conquest, 
as did many hundreds of his countrymen. 
So he had come over the sea, and in the course 
of the years had found his way there. In 
summer he dug his holes to make good his 
claim, down to where water came in and stopped 
there because it was too hard work for one 
man after that. In winter he chopped wood, 
enough to give him money for the little he 
needed to pursue his prospecting when the 
snow melted. In the long summer evenings 
he sat under the big pine where we were lying 
and watched night settling upon the mountains. 
He pointed out to us the tops far and near 
and the gaps in the jagged range, the woods 
and the valleys; and as he spoke his eye 


kindled and we understood that though he 
had failed to find gold in these hills, he had 
that which was better by far, the best they 
had to give, a young and hopeful heart. 


If the 
old tree had a story to tell of that night when 
our meeting had opened doors of memories 
long barred, it kept its secret. 

Over there, he said, nodding toward the 
strip of green alfalfa that contrasted vividly 
with the yellow and brown of the mountain, 
were his only neighbors. There were women 
there, and children. They were at least five 
miles away as the crow flies; probably ten or 
a dozen through the woods. 

He seemed to see farther with his naked 
eye at seventy-six than I through my glasses, 
nearly a score of years his junior. I was cu- 
rious to know if it had always been so 
and asked him. Twenty-five years before, 
he replied, “a kind of dimness’” came 
over his sight, but it cleared again in the 
pure air up there in the heights and now 
he saw as well as ever. And then his 
thoughts turned to his great hope. ‘Some 
day, perhaps ——” 

His eye had been straying to the picture 
on the front page of Puck, one of the papers 
I had brought to him, and he reached out 
for it. 

““What-fools-we-mortals-be,” he read 
slowly and laboriously, and nodded once or 
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twice. He laid the paper away. Whatever 
was in his thoughts he gave no sign. 

““Mathies,” I said, “you are an old man. 
Some day you will get sick and die.” 

“Sure,”’ was all he said. 

“But alone —like Jim,” 
concern. 

He gave me a quick look and averted his 
face. But almost immediately he turned 
toward me. No fear in those quiet blue eyes. 

“Tf there is nobody to help me, I will,” he 
said simply. 

When we caught our last glimpse of him, 
he was going back over the hill to his hut, 
alone. He did not turn around once, but 
went steadily, leaning on his staff, and 
presently the hill hid him. “If there is nobody 
to help me,” he said. But there will be. 
For that night, before I left Helena, I told 
the people of the city his story and pledged 
them, from the Mayor down, to keep an eye 
on old Mathies so that Jim’s end shall not 
be his. But of that, Mathies knows nothing, 
up in his mountain. 


Il cried with 


I meant to end here. But as I wrote the 
last lines, into my office walked Mr. Condon, 
whom I thought two thousand miles away. 
He is Superintendent of Education in Helena 
and was in the East attending a convention. 
He brought me greetings from the mountains 
and from old Rudolf. In midwinter he had 
climbed up to his peak to see how he fared. 
The snow lay deep, and the path from his 
half-buried shack to the spring was the only 
track of living thing in the wilderness. The 
pine trees stood with sagging branches, and 
no sound jarred upon the vast solitude. In 
his hut Rudolf was found—making coffee of 
dried peas—cheery, and ruddy, and as full 
of hope as ever; full too of the recollection of 
his happy day in the autumn. His table 
was littered with papers, mostly in his mother 
tongue, which I had sent out and Mr Condon 
had managed to get up there in Christmas 
week. Rudolf fairly shone with gratitude 
and delight, and insisted upon spending his 
last teaspoonful of real coffee upon his visitor. 

Three months more, he said hopefully, 
eyeing the white waste outside, and he could 
begin digging again. He guided Mr. Condon 
out to the road, waved good-bye, and, as his 
guest set his face toward Helena and the 
valley, turned back to his own life, once more 
the lonely Old Man of the Mountain. 
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